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THE USE OF LIME AS A FERTILIZER 


HENRY STEWART 

Many persons in whose good judgment and sense every one 
has confidence, insist that lime is not a plant food, and is, therefore, 
useless as a fertilizer. Nowa plant food is considered to be any- 
thing that, being contained in plants to a large extent, may be 
applied to the soil, to contribute to the supply of it for the crops. 

When we see that when such an element of plant substance is 
applied to the soil the following crop is greatly helped, we can 
hardly agree with the opinion that it is not a food for plants. 

Lf we study the composition of plants, we find that lime is the 
most important part of the mineral elements of nearly every one. 
The ash of a plant is made up of these mineral elements, and, by 
examining the ash, we may discover what kinds and quantities of 
mineral matters the plants require. And it is to be remembered 
that in the growth of plants every element found in them is indis- 
pensable. But how much more must it be so—if such a thing were 
possible, for one element to be more indispensable than another— 
for lime, which exists in such a large proportion, to be anything 
but indispensable ? 

And this must be thought so as we consider that in the ash of 
hay one-eighth part is lime ; in the ash of clover more than a third 
of it is lime; in the ash of potato tops nearly one-half is lime. The 
ashes of wood, which we think so valuable on account of the pot- 
ash in them, have several times more lime than potash, the lime 
amounting to from thirty to seventy per cent. And there is not 
one plant grown that has not lime in its ashes. The same applies 
to potash and phosphoric acid, and, reasonably, these are supposed 
to be food for plants ; why, then, is not lime a plant food? Surely it 
must be so considered. 

The best farmed localities in the world are those where the soil 
contains a large proportion of lime, being derived from the decom 
position of limestone rocks. But it is not so much on account of 
the lime in the soil that the land is so well farmed and so produc- 
tive, but mostly for the reason that lime being there abundant and 
cheap, the farmers burn the limestone and make lime, and apply 
it to the land. Lime, only, is a plant food, but limestone is not, 
and the soil may be well filled with limestone and yet be quite 
poor. This is common experience. Now lime is a very active 
chemical substance. This will be seen if some of it is put in some 
vinegar. This will foam up and boil over the cup, and a large quan- 
tity of gas will be evolved. In the end there will be no more acid 
in the vinegar. And this is one effect of lime on soil that is sour, 
such as swamp land, in which the excess of acid prevents the 
growth of any useful plants. 

If we put some lime on a dead animal, or on any other organic 
matter, it will quickly decompose it and reduce it to its original 
elements, and this is one effect of lime when used in a compost, the 
matters thus decomposed then becoming good manure and useful 
food for plants. And this same effect is produced in the soil when 
quicklime is applied, as it usually is in the fall when the land 
is prepared for wheat and grass and clover seeding. But the 
chemist may take some sand or other mineral matter and mix 
lime with it, and then add water, and the lime will dissolve quite a 
considerable quantity of this mineral matter, forming silicate of 
lime ; and by taking the silica from the potash, or the phosphates, 
or magnesia, or the alumina, etc., that the soil is made up of, the 
lime renders these elements of plant food soluble and available 
for the crops. 

Now this is a small part of the natural history of lime, as it is 
used in good farming. And with such a history we must realize its 
value to the farmer, quite independently of the fact whether it is 
actually a plant food or not. And as this is the season when the 
land is in the best condition for the application of lime, as lime is 
most soluble in cold water, and the wheat crop is most convenient 
for it, it is a question for all of us if it is not advisable to so use it, 
and gather the fruits of its good effects on the soil. The freshly- 
burned lime only is used, and twenty to forty bushels per acre is 
the usual quantity. It is left in heaps in the field, preferably of one 
bushel each, two rods apart, and in a few days it falls to a fine 
powder by the action of the moisture of the air, or a shower of rain, 
when it is easily spread quite evenly—so as to just whiten the sur- 
face—with a long handled shovel. But when lime is thus used for 
the wheat, it is not advisable to use superphosphate until the spring 
Tt can then be used to advantage. 





Useful Shade Trees.—Where a tree is desired for shade or 
ornamentation, the advantages of the nut-bearing trees should not 
be overlooked, as many of them are symmetrical in form, give a 
dense shade, are hardy, and the nuts after ten or twelve years of 
growth will more than compensate for the interest on the land 
they occupy. Plant only the kinds that are known to do well in 
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THE FARM 
the section where they are to be grown. The chestnut, hickory, 
walnut and butternut are hardy ana by a little attention for a few 
years will take care of themselves. In many situations some 
of the hardy fruit trees will produce the desired shade and give 
an abundance of fruit at the same time—important considerations, 





THE TRUTH ABOUT CRIMSON CLOVER 


A promising forage plant for sandy soils is found in the crim- 
son clover, Trifolium incarnatum, sometimes improperly termed 
scarlet cloyer. E. B. Voorhees of the New Jersey station, reports 
(B.100) that it will grow in any part of that state, being quite as 
hardy as the common red clover, and yielding better hay and very 
early pasture. Crimson clover is an annual, its best use being prob- 
ably derived from seeding ii in the summer or fall for an early spring 
crop, either for pasture, forage, or green manure, as it withstands 
the winter. It is adapted for a wide variety of conditions, both in 
reference to character of soil and method and time of seeding, 
though not as a substitute for red clover. 

Spring seeding either alone or with oats, gives a summer crop. 
Fall seeding may extend from July to October in orchards, berry 
patches, corn, among vegetables, or upon raw ground following 
after potatoes, tomatoes, melons or other crops harvested before 
September. The seed should be lightly covered, as even heavy 
rains bury it too deeply. Hot, dry weather after sprouting also 
injures the stand. It is not adapted for seeding with winter wheat 
or rye. An average of 12 pounds of seed is sown per acre, and 
it should be of the best American grown strains. Eight pounds 
may be used alone or in orchards, while as much as sixteen pounds 
may be needed when sown with other crops, which should then be 
well fertilized. 

Crimson clover, in common with other farm crops, requires 
good soils for its best development, though it is well adapted to 
light lands, catching readily and flourishing where red clover will 
not thrive, and also making use of mineral constituents which are 
not available to the cereals. The average yield on different soils 
secured from a full stand the last week in May was 15} tons of 
green forage, which became 2 7-10 tons of dry hay. Much larger 
yields have been reported. As a green manure to secure available 
nitrogen, this plant possesses many advantages due to its time of 
growth. Acrop six inches high on April 24th showed accumulation 
of nitrogen in the whole plant at the rate of 104 pounds per acre, 
or as much as is contained in ten tons of stable manure, or in 648 
pounds of nitrate of soda, which costs’$15. 

The clover grown thus early might be utilized by plowing under 
to fertilize the soil for such early vegetables, potatoes, melons and 
other crops usually benefited by liberal applications of nitrogenous 
manures. On May 12th, a crop averaging 13 inches high contained 
nitrogen at the rate of 168 pounds per acre, worth $25.50. The 
mature plant contained nitrogen at the rate of 200 pounds per acre, 
or as much as is found in 20 tons of stable manure, and thus worth 
$30. The advantages derived from this crop when used solely asa 
green manure are but slightly reduced when the crop is fed to 
stock, and the resulting manure saved and returned to the field. 
The fertilizing value of the roots alone is equivalent in nitrogen 
compounds and other organic matter to three tons of stable 
manure. 

In average seasons crimson clover provides a soiling crop 
excellent both in yield and quality of product, lasting about twenty 
days and at a time when other forage is not abundant. In the 
experiments nearly a ton and a half of digestible food were grown 
on an acre, which would thus provide sufficient food for ten cows 
in full flow of milk for twenty days, and be worth at least $25. 
This clover yields good pasture before other crops are ready, being 
pastured before the middle of April. When six inches high an 
acre should nourish twelve cows for one week. The composition 
and digestibility of this plant make it superior to red clover, and in 
seasons favorable to early hay-making the product thus secured is 
not excelled by any other farm crop for all purposes. It is 
especially useful in the renovation of poor, sandy farms. Interest 
in this crop is so great, especially north of the 39th degree, where 
it has not yet been acclimated, that we invite the experience of 
farmers on this product. 





Experience in Threshing Corn Fodder.—S. H., Spring Valley, 
Minn, writes: We run our shock fodder through a common thresh- 
ing machine. The corn is shelled and,the shredded fodder is ele- 
vated into the mow of a barn by means of a straw stacker. This 
feed is thrown down hay chutes into a double manger, and is no 
more trouble to handle than hay or straw. We pay five cents per 
bushel for threshing. If we could get a practical machine for cut- 
ting and binding the standing corn little more could be desired. 
For threshing the corn and stalks must be dry. 
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CANNA ABUNDANCE 


G. A. WOOLSON 


So rare is perfect development among plants, or people, that 
the sight of a luxuriant specimen which has had its chance in life is 
most refreshing. No class of plants better repays the grower for 
furnishing proper conditions for an ideal development than the 
canna. These conditions are few and simple: good soil, augmented 
by cow manure, plenty of water, and ‘‘elbow room.” Among the 
many desirable canna bulbs offered by the florists of to-day is a 
worthy variety which has hitherto attracted but little attention, its 
virtues being, perhaps, overshadowed by the glory of the Crozy 
tribe, but which is in every way as desirable. I speak of the canna 
called ‘‘Abundance,” a picture of which accompanies this article. 
The christening faction deserve to be complimented, for the name 
is eminently fitting, suggestive of liberality in detail from the pro- 
fusion of large, handsome leaves, intensely green in color, to the 
multitude of red dots which ‘‘freckle” the clear yellow surface of 
the petals, Each flower is as large as a gladiolus, and nearly all 
flower stalks furnish two or three lateral clusters. 

The preparation of the soil for the plant illustrated had much 
to do with its superb growth. A four-foot bed of good garden loam 
was further enriched by two wheelbarrow loads of cow manure. 
The first load was spread on top of the bed, and manure and soil 
forked out evenly. The second load was dumped in the excavation, 
furnishing a continual “feast of fat things” for the growing roots 
through the season. The well-mixed top soil was replaced, and 
May 19th an ordinary 
tuber, with a second 
leaf unrolling, was 
placed in the center; 
a few pansies shared 
the margin of the bed 
—all gross feeders and 
hard drinkers ; equal 
to soapsuds on wash- 
ing days, and ready 
for aqueduct water 
on other days. Blos- 
soms opened the first 
week in July, and the 
plant was not out of 
flower until cut down 
by snow and zero 
weather early in 
November. The hard- 
iness of this variety 
exceeds that of the 
most common canna, 
I never saw one before 
which was not too 
forlorn for the canna 
after its leaves had 
been stiffened by frost 
and partially coated 
with ice. After such an experience buds serenely expanded up to 
the date referred to. The average hight of the stalks did not 
exceed four feet, but the spread of theentire plant measured five 
and one-half feet. From one little ten-cent bulb came all of this 
summer and autumn display, and half a bushel of bulbs remain. 
Truly we have,have had, and expect to have cannas in ‘‘ Abundance.” 





LESSONS OF THE RASPBERRY SEASON 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK 


One can learn a great deal about raspberries during such a year 
as the one just passed. The open winter cut down or weakened the 
canes of our best sorts, and the crop fell very short. The first 
pickings were from canes weakened by an open, warm winter, but 
not destroyed. The result was to hasten ripening. Thrown into 
market atthe opening of the season, went a lot of small berries, 
unable to get sustenance enough from weak canes to make them 
either large or luscious. The next pickings came from branches 
low down, where the canes were stronger. Abundant showers 
helped them to make a good crop. The questions suggested are 
many. 

How shall we get the best ripened raspberry canes ready to 
resist the changes of temperature? I suggest that we should do no 
summer or fall pruning of red raspberries, but let the whole 
energy of growth go toa single straight cane. This will, when the 
ground is prepared and cultivated, reach a hight of seven to nine 
feet. Cut them back in late October to five feet, leaving only the 
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hardest wood to meet the frost. Let all the cuttings remain in inc 
rows over winter as mulch to protect the ground from severe 
freezing. Get more mulch, if possible leaves or ashes. Coal ashes 
are admirable both for mulch and to lighten the soil. After cutting 
back, I would, and do, tie the canes to wires, or rather in small 
bunches above wires. If tied to the wire the wind will saw them 
in two. 

The next problem is the handling of the fruit. The raspberry 
quickly decays with little provocation. The picking must be done 
with great care and as fast as the berries are ripe. No old berries 
should go into the boxes. As fast as picked carriers should place 
them in a cold storage room, or a very cool dark cellar, They 
should not be placed in crates till the next morning, when they 
must be examined, packed without tumbling, and at once shipped 
to market. I would not plant the raspberry to be sent to a distant 
market—not even twenty-five miles distant. I have seen this sum- 
mer loads of berries soured or molded by careless work and by long 
shipments. There is no remedy for such fruit. Strawberries can 
be saved from total loss, but not raspberries. Without a near 
market, good careful pickers, and a good storage room, it is not 
advisable to plant red raspberries. Blacks are more easily 
managed. 

The third point is one’s market. I am not willing to place much 
perishable fruit in the hands of commission houses, Raspberries 
two days old are not prime, if not spoiled. On the third day the 
loss is sure to be complete. We must have our store customers or 
house customers. I prefer to contract all my crop directly to 
consumers in crates 
or half crates. These 
persons, if honestly 
served, will prefer 
berries fresh from the 
field, and will pay 
gladly the wholesale 
prices of the season, 
if not the retail. These 
of course are to be 
used for canning, or 
preserving in other 
ways. So far there 
are but two sorts that 
give satisfaction —I 
still omit blacks—the 
Cuthbert and the 
Golden Queen. These 
are about equally 
hardy. The Golden 
Queen is not quite as 
fine as Cuthbert, and 
the canes are a trifle 
hardier. To these 
two add a few Shaf- 
fer. This is by odds 
the best canning 
berry, but at present 
the market will not take a large proportion of them. It is a tart 
fruit, and to my notion most delicious. It is an enormous bearer, 
in spite of the fact that the canes always kill back somewhat. 














CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 1895 


WALTER J. MOYLE 


In examining a large collection of chrysanthemums, for which 
I paid a high price last spring, and which came to me highly recom- 
mended, when they were in their full bloom and glory I found that 
many of them are not worthy of further trial. This does not mean 
that they have no decided merit, but that in the hands of amateur. 
they do not give satisfactory results. They are unable to withstand 
a little neglect now and then which naturally falls to flowers in a 
farmer’s garden when other work is very pressing. Some of the 
newest and most lovely varieties, however, we find are as hardy 
and robust as the old-fashioned pompons in our grandmother's gar- 
den. These ought to be-included in the collection for next year, if 
they are not already there. Among those which have given the 
most satisfactory results with us this year are the following: Of 
white chrysanthemums Flora McDonald is first choice, followed by 
John Berterman, Ivory and L. Canning ; of yellows Golden Gate is 
the best, but W. A. Manda is desirable; pink, M. Norman Davis, 
Rose Queen, Dawn and Violet Rose; red, Autumn Queen and Omar; 
terra cotta, W. W. Cole; red and yellow, M. Paul Faber; pink quilled, 
Lillian Bird. All the above varieties have grown and bloomed well 
this year planted in one gallon paint pails and boxes, 
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MANGER AND FEED BOX FOR CRIBBERS. 


When a horse acquires the habit of cribbing its market value 
and endurance are somewhat reduced. There are, however, a few 
exceptions to this, some of the most persistent cribbers being noted 
~ for their free driving 
and staying power iis 
roadsters. The habit of 
cribbing is clearly attrib- 
utable to domestication, 
as it is said to be un- 
known among the wild 
. horses on the plains. 
~The cause is usually 
attributed to indigestion 
and the impure air of 
stables. While this may 
be the leading cause in 

CONTRIVANCE FOR PREVENTING CRIBBING many cases, it is not in 
all, as colts at pasture often come into winter quarters inveterate 
cribbers. While most veterinarians have given the subject consider- 
able study, no specific has yet been discovered for this trouble. 
Many suggestions as to food, time of feeding, watering, ventila- 
tion, wearing certain kinds of bits and other appliances are offered, 
but they usually prove of but little value. 

When cribbing, the animal grasps the top of post, rail, fence, 
manger or any object within reach that can be admitted between 
the jaws ; hence, if these objects be removed it is plain that the act 
of cribbing cannot take place, and as a partial preventive while in 
the stable a slightly concave manger is erected, being for a 14 
hand horse three feet from the floor. Its general position is shown 
in the sketch by L. D. Snook. Jt is as long as the manger is wide 
and not less than 3 1-2 feet wide. The centre isdepressed six inches. 
At A, on both sides of the stall, is secured a chain or strap with a 
snap in one end which is snapped into each side of the halter. 
While the horse has free use of his jaws and can eat freely any 
food placed within a certain radius, he is so confined that he can- 
not reach the front side of the manger and if the top of the man- 
ger be covered with sheet iron, no attempt will be made to grasp 
this flat surface. The contrivance may be hinged to the front of 
the stall and folded up out of the way at night or when not in use. 
If need be it can be placed directly above one of the common man- 
gers. Of course the horse should have more freedom at night. 











THE BEST BREED OF FOWLS 


B. HOLMES, JR 


The question of which is the best breed of fowls narrows down 
to this: What fowl do you like best? Which style and color takes 
your eye? Can you give the proper housing and care that the ten- 
derer breeds require? Will you have to subject your fowls to just 
ordinary houses and care? The breed one fancies most will in the 
majority of cases receive the best care, which naturally results in 
the most profit. If one prefers fine feathers and a beautiful form and 
carriage rather than a strictly economic fowl, there are many 
breeds from which to make a selection. Ifa general purpose fowl 
is wanted, the list to select from was never so long as it is to-day. 
If beauty and utility combined are wanted, there are several breeds 
to select from, either one of which should satisfy any reasonable 
person. There is much truth in the saying, ‘“‘feed makes the breed.” 
The best breed in the world, whichever one may be so considered 
by the owner, will be a failure and disappointment if kept under 
unfavorable conditions and injudiciously fed. Therefore we would 
add to the above, ‘“‘feed and care make the breed.” We do not 
know of any breed which with proper care and feed will not prove 
reasonably profitable both in pleasure and money. In making 
selection one’s circumstances and surroundings should be taken into 
account; where one breed would be perfectly hardy and thrive well, 
another breed would not do at all well. Therefore it behooves one 
to guard against letting a sudden fancy run away with good 
judgment. 

Those who are just considering the subject, I would earnestly 
advise taking plenty of time to look the field over thoroughly 
before making up their minds. One is apt to be favorably im- 
pressed with the appearance of a certain breed, which after due 
thought would be rejected for good and sufficient reason, whereas 
if on the first impulse it had been bought, it would prove a disap- 
pointment and entail a loss. Those who are continually changing 
the breed very seldom are satisfied with anything and usually end 
by giving the whole up in disgust. 





Bulky Food for Hogs.—Twenty years ago, Joseph Harris stated 
to me that ‘‘in feeding pigs he could do better with three bushels of 


corn, and one bushel of potatoes, than with four bushels of corn.” 
I know this to be true from experience,‘and state the fact to show 
that we cannot take the chemical food value of a grain or vegetable 
as a strict guide in practice. The potato, for example, has a very 
poor food value chemically compared with corn or wheat, yet 
practically it is worth more than a bushel of corn as stated above. 
In 1865 I fed hogs on wheat with unsatisfactory results. The wheat 
cost me 374c per bushel, while corn was $1. <A large per cent of the 
wheat kernels was undigested. If the grain was boiled the hog 
would not eat enough to make any gain. In fact, after two or 
three days they would refuse it entirely. Soaking in cold water, 
and allowing it to stand until fermentation set in was the only way 
I could prepare it so they would consume enough to make any gain. 
If the wheat is crushed and fed as slop it is a profitable ration. It 
must be remembered that bulk plays a very important part in a 
profitable hog food. The pig’s stomach must be distended. Grass 
fed hogs do better than those kept in pens, for the reason they have 
larger stomachs. Until experiment stations recognize these facts 
their chemical analyses will amount to little.—[A. G. C. 


A HANDY MOVABLE SHED 


D. LIVINGSTON, OHIO 





A handy movable shed for brood sows, or calves, or any desired 
purpose, can be made as follows: For the roof take 4 2x4 pine 
scantling 12 feet long; distribute these for rafters, and nail to each 
end a 2x4 pine scantling 8 feet long ; 
place upon these shingling lath or 
sheathing, and cover with shingles or 
other material in the ordinary way. 
For the ends: The lower end will 





a 12 feet , require 2 scantlings 8 feet long and 2 
Reet] S r . Se ogi 
a on uprights of same scantlings 2 feet 


long. Hinge this on lower inside 
edge of lower end of roof so it will 
turninwards. The upper end arrange 
the same way, only use 3 scantlings 
8 feet long and uprights of the same, 
DIAGRAM OF MOVABLE SHED only 6 feet long. The sides fit in with 
similar framing and so hinge that each side will turn inwards over 
the ends, and board upright all around. The reason for this hing- 
ing is for convenience in knocking it down, moving it, and setting 
it up again. In tearing it down carefully tip it over on roof, wrong 
side up, on a sled, fold down ends and sides, then move where 
desired ; put up again and fasten at corners with a spike or two, 
leaving the heads out so as to draw out easily, and it is complete. 
Often it need not be let down at all, only tipped on the end of a 
sled as needed. Sucha convenience will many times pay for itself. 
It can be used sometimes for farm machinery or for storing pota- 
toes or other roots until ready to pit or market. The accompany- 
ing illustration will give an idea of its construction. 

















A SUGAR BARREL FEED CHEST 


Sugar barrels are much larger than the ordinary flour barrels 
and because of the fact that sugar is a heavy commodity—the bar- 
. rels hold about 300 pounds—are more 
substantially made. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows one of these bar- 
rels converted into a very convenient 
and useful feed chest for stable use. Such 
a barrel is also handy in the poultry 
house for a similar purpose. Where 
one has room, it is well to arrange sev- 
eral barrels in this way, each for a 
different kind of feed, which makes it 
convenient for indulging the horses or 
cattle with occasional changes in their 
bill of fare—a change which is always 

INEXPENSIVE FEED CHEST gratefully appreciated by them. These 
receptacles keep the feeds free from dust and dirt, and vermin can- 
not easily effect an entrance save by gnawing through. 











Corn or Oats for Horses,—At the Utah experiment station, in a 
test to determine the comparative feeding value of oats and corn 
for horses, it was found that the weight of the animals was more 
easily maintained on the corn ration. A summary of three experi- 
ments shows that during the summer a ration of corn and timothy 
was not as good as one consisting of wheat, oats and clover. Dur- 
ing the winter corn and timothy did as well as oats, clover and 
timothy in maintaining the weight. During the spring and sum- 
mer corn, wheat or bran, and mixed hay produced more gain than 
oats, wheat or bran, end mixed hay. 
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THE BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK 


H. 8. BABCOCK 


The popularity of buff plumage is doubtless responsible for the 


Buff Plymouth Rock. This popularity is, in itself, something 
remarkable. For years and years the Buff Cochin had the honor 
of being the sole representative of this color. Then the Pekin Ban- 
tam appeared, which was but a diamond edition of the Buff Cochin. 
This was followed by the Buff Leghorn and the Argonaut, and then 
appeared simultaneously the Buff Wyandotte and Buff Plymouth 
Rock. Insome cases these two varieties were bred from the same 
yard of fowls, those with rose combs being called Wyandottes, and 
those with single combs Plymouth Rocks. 

The Rhode Island Red, a buff fowl, the males of which are of a 
deep, reddish buff, was without question one of the ancestors of the 
Buff Plymouth Rock. The Rhode Island Red is of mixed and un- 
certain origin, but there is good reason for believing that it owes its 
color to the Cochin—either the Partridge or the Buff. "With the 
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CONCERNING INCUBATORS 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS 


If I should fill an incubator with eggs and at the end of the first week 
test about half of them out, could I fill the space thus made vacant with 
fresh eggs and hatch them successfully?—G. W. A., Guthrie Co, lowa. 

This question is one that nine out of ten beginners with incu- 
bators ask. The tenth tests the matter himself by actual experi- 
ment. Iam one of these. I could see no good reason why it was 
not a good idea and entirely practicable, until I tried it. Every- 
thing works smoothly until the hatching begins ; then the operator 
sees his mistake. Repeated experiments have thoroughly éatisfied 
me that each hatching should be placed in the machine at one time, 
and no eggs added thereafter even if two-thirds are tested out as 
infertile. I will give brief general directions for the guidance of 
beginners, and will at any time explain more fully any particular 
if so desired. 

Practice with the machine until you can run it steadily day and 





night without any 
change in the temper- 


chamber. You should 
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ducing a fowl of 
medium size, with 
clean, yellow legs and 
with both rose and 
single combs. In some 
cases it is probable 
that the Rhode Island 
Red was crossed with 
the Plymouth Rock; 
in other cases the 
Plymouth Rock and 
the Buff Cochin 
probably have been 
crossed ; and in these 
ways, as well as by 
selecting from the 
Rhode Island Red 
without further cross- 
ing, the Buff Plym- |i: 
outh Rock has arisen. } 
At first there was a f 
great diversity of 

types among the Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, very 
few having the true 
Plymouth Rock type, | 
but breeders, wise in | 
their day and genera- 
tion, have through 
secured af 
greater uniformity in 
shape, so that to-day }) 
Plymouth 


selection 


typical 
Rocks can be secured }i,)/MM 


H(t) 
sy 









be able to do this ina 
week. Then put in 
the eggs. This will 
lower the temperature 
of the egg chamber 
very much unless the 
eggs are first warmed. 
I prefer warming 
A nicely before putting 
in. Very early in the 
morning is the best 
time for starting, for 
the thermometer can 
4 be looked at at least 
4 once each hour until 
§ 10 o’clock the follow- 
ing night. If it re- 
mains steady every- 
// thingisright. At the 
end of 10 days you 
4 may test out the infer- 
A tile eggs, and put in 
A one pan of lukewarm 
water for moisture. 
At the end of two 
weeks the heat of the 
hatching eggs will be 
such that you must 
watch closely lest the 
temperature rise too 
high. Be sure that it 
never goes above 103°. 
If there must be a 
variation, 95° is far 











of the popular buff }' wh pal td | WK { better than 105. If 
color. Doubtless much [Wi wii ? (hy lt I i the air in the room is 
yet remains to be done }\\\h4.4¥i/j," s {! Hy Py OY" i) 4 constantly warm and 
before the variety is a | de ‘ \ dry, place a second 
perfected. There isaj” A 47> » *, iV a My aldese § pan of lukewarm 
strong tendency in it, be 5 ee {4 water in the machine 
as well as in some of at the end of the sec- 
eithatges ecogpedocege ite TRIO OF BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 

the other new buff ond week. If the 


varieties, to produce more or less black in the plumage, especially in 
the wings and tails of both sexes and the tips of the hackles of the 
hens. But so much has already been accomplished that it is rea- 
sonable to expect that in a few years the plumage of this variety 
will be equal that of any other buff fowl. Even in the Buff Cochin 
this tendency to black in the plumage exists, though years of selec- 
tion have reduced its effects to a minimum. 

In the Buff Plymouth Rock, when fully perfected, we have a 
medium-sized fowl of great practical value and of remarkable 
beauty. The color is a soft, rich, even buff, a color that cannot be 
surpassed among solid colors for beauty, and a color that is as use- 
ful as it is beautiful, for it harmonizes with the desired rich yellow 
of the skin and legs, produces pinfeathers that are inconspicuous on 
the dressed poultry, and does not readily show stains and marks of 
soiling. It is a color, therefore, that adapts the fowl to all sections 
of the country, and makes it of value to the practical poultry 
raiser. [The beautiful high-bred birds portrayed in our engraving 
are the property of W. Atlee Burpee & Co.] 





room is in a cellar and moisture shows on the windows, one pan of 
water under the eggs is quite sufficient. When the eggs begin to 
hatch don’t open the door for love nor money. Have the ther- 
mometer fastened so the chicks cannot knock it over and see that 
the temperature does not rise above 108. Don’t remove the chicks 
from the chamber until they have been hatched at least 20 hours; 
then quickly place them in a brooder heatea to 100. When you 
buy an incubator see that the egg tray fits the chamber, so that 
newly hatched chicks cannot possibly fall over its edges into the 
moisture pans below. 





Get Rid of the Poor Hens.—If all the repairs and arrangements 
for the good health and comfort of the fowls have not been made 
before this time, and hens and pullets are not laying and singing, 
they may as well be sold or eaten at once. The sooner this is done 
the more feed will be saved. Sometimes the old hens will not get 
through moulting until this time. If there are any such in the 
flock get rid of them. There is no profit in keeping them longer. 
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PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES IN WINTER BUTTir MAKING 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA 


Only within the last 15 years have dairymen learned how to 
make good butter in winter. There are two things especially lack- 
ing in old-fashioned winter butter—color and flavor. As for color, 
the lack is easily sup- 
plied artificially and the 
manufacture of ‘‘ butter 
color” is itself a great in- 
dustry. The color busi- 
ness we will pass in this 
article with the single 
remark that the market 
now demands a straw 
color, neither the white 
color natural to winter 
butter, nor so deep yel- 
low as was called for five 
years ago. 

Flavor is the main 
thing and experience is 
teaching more and more 
in regard to that, with 
much still shrouded in 
mystery. Life is too 
short for one man to 
learn everything by per- 
sonal experience, and it 3 ; 

was born in Connecticut, raised in Illinois, 


is too expensive @ W8Y and in 1862 settled on a farm near Tripoli, 

airymen Iowa, where he has since resided. He is a 
too, so that dairy . farmer, not from predilection, but because 
and others who are study convinced him that the truest home 


. life may be had on the farm. He has been an 
troubled with bad flavors agricultural newspaper correspondent for 
in butter want to know ro we cor of a he has given special 

ms 4 attention to dairy topics, writing up the de- 

the cause and the cure tails Whiten he first works out in his own prac- 
? o e loss at once, tice. Few men in the central west have done 
and stop th more for the ordinary dairy farmer than Mr 
Here are some of the Bennett. He has always endeavored to be es- 
iii ‘ pecially helpful to the man with a few cows 
principal Causes : The who has not all the advantages of im roved 
finest flavor comes only dairy 5 ae barn good buildings, ete, but his 
: recommendations are good practice for all. 

from fresh cows. If the Ye is familiar with every phase of farm dairy- 


herd is composed wholly ing, and is considered an authority in all such 
ia ‘ - matters. He writes simply, clearly and forci- 

of ‘‘strippers” the butter bly, scltem Setting to upeene the sntended 
. San nls aj]. lesson. That he is not a theorist is proven by 
will incline ? to be tal the fact that he works on exactly the plan he 
lowy; it will be defi- outlines in his wetting. He ousne a good 
: : : : arm, is a successful practical butter maker, 
cient in volatile acids anq just the man to most successfully pro- 
and in butter flavor, mote the interests of the dairy. He believes 
‘ _. in the gospel of an honest day’s work, and 

The remedy is to have thatthe Lord helps those who help themselves. 


part of the cows fresh in the fall. The food has much to do with 
flavor. Corn is excellent in this respect, but too much corn is 
unfavorable to best results in quantity. Some more nitrogenous 
food must go with it, such as shorts, or bran, or oil meal, or gluten 
meal, or cottonseed meal, or at least clover hay. These all differ in 
their effects upon the butter and should be fed with due caution. 
Too much cottonseed meal will ruin the butter by making it hard 
and tallowy ; too much oil meal will spoil it by making it soft and 
greasy, and too much of either is harmful to the cow. Bran isa 
safe feed and is splendid in connection with corn meal. With such 
foods as these the flavor should be acceptable. 

But we find this winter an unusual difficulty. With the feed 
the same as in previous years there has been an objectionable flavor 
in the butter. It cost the writer no little time to locate the trouble 
and many readers may be glad to save themselves this anxiety, as 
well as the loss in the value of the butter. The cause referred to is 
the use of musty feed. Take ensilage, for example, that which is 
sweet and good in every respect. Some dairymen feed it with the 
best results and others have tainted milk and butter. The liability 
to taints has led some to think that it is not a good and safe food, 
but the matter of taint or no taint may rest entirely upon the cor- 
respondence between the size of the siloand of the herd. If the 
silo is teo large for the herd, look out for trouble. Uncovering too 
much surface leads it to spoil before it is fed out. Mr Gurler puts 
the limit at eight square feet of surface per cow, and says six square 
feet per cow is safer. 

But there is more corn fodder fed this year than ever before; 
and more of it heated in the stack and becomes musty than ever 
before. The butt ends of the stalks were very juicy this fall; they 
were not in a normal condition, because the translocation of nutri- 
ents to the ear was less. The result is heating and mustiness. 
Now musty food is not good fora milk cow. The writer has one 
mow of corn fodder that heated. About the time that the cows com- 
menced to feed from this mow the butter began to take a bad 
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flavor; the cause was not at once detected, for many neighbors had 
the same experience regarding the fodder, but not with milk; but 
they took their milk to the creamery and it was pooled with all the 
rest and the chances for tracing bad flavor in the butter obscured, 
and so individual work was necessary. 

But what can a dairyman do if he must feed corn*fodder and it 
is somewhat musty? There are very many in precisely this situa- 
tion. The damage can be minimized by feeding after milking. 
Eating mold spores is bad, but milking in an atmosphere charged 
with them is much worse. Moldy silage makes an odor which 
stays in the barn, moldy corn fodder contains a fine dust which 
settles in time ; milking while the air is full of these mold spores, 
exposes the milk and the spores propagate in the milk and a putrid 
flavor (or a suggestion of it) is readily detected in the butter by an 
expert, but if the feeding is delayed until after milking, this expos- 
ure is saved. All substances which are liable to taint milk should 
be fed after milking. Turnips come in the list, so do potatoes and . 
cabbages. 

There is anotherlpoint. Spores of mold or of filth which drop 
into milk will propagate to the great harm of the milk, but odors 
are not absorbed by the milk while it is cooling. Milk set in the 
kitchen or cellar will absorb the odors of vegetables after the milk 
becomes cold, but milk removed from the barn at once need not 
contain stable odors by absorption. If such odors are in it, they 
fell in. While cooling, milk throws out odors; after it is cooled, it 
absorbs odors. The writer visited a dairyman who killed six skunks 
in his milking stable. It madea bad smell, but the milk showed 
none of it, because it was taken out while still cooling and throw- 
ing off odors instead of absorbing them. The lesson of this is that 
a Baby separator can be set up in the barn and the warm milk fresh 
from the cows run through it and the cream need not be tainted; 
but there must not be filth dust in the air, or mold spores, for these 
will fall into the milk and cream and propagate unclassified nasti- 
ness. Feed sweet, clean fodder; if any is dusty and you must feed 
it, do the milking first so as to keep the milk free from exposure to 
the spores. 





FOR FARMERS WITH BOYS 


ELLA ROCKWOOD 


Whether or not a boy can be content to remain with his father 
on the farm, depends greatly upon the character of the boy. Many 
boys are fond of excitement, and the amusements which a city 
life affords are more attractive to them than what they are 
pleased to term the humdrum and drudgery of the farm. It is this 
mistaken idea of what constitutes a ‘‘ humdrum” life that takes so 
many boys to the city. To some minds it would seem a far more 
free and attractive occupation to plow and sow, ride the binder and 
even do the “‘ chores,” than to work behind a counter day after day. 
It is nearly always to the farmer’s advantage to keep his boys on 
the farm. They naturally take more interest and will do better 
work than hired help. But very few boys are content to work at 
home without a visible compensation of some kind. While, as said 
before, much depends upon the kind of boy, much also depends 
upon the: kind of father. Boys will be boys, and the father who 
realizes this is the one whose sons are content to stay on the farm. 
Many fathers expect too much of their sons, both as to their work 
and their judgment. Their failures too often call down quick and 
sharp reproof. No bright, high-spirited boy will bear being con- 
stantly found fault with. If fathers would more often make com 
panions of their boys it would be better. It is neither wise nor 
expedient for the father who would keep his boys at home to keep 
himself apart from them. I know of one instance in particular 
where father and sons are almost inseparable. In rides to town or 
on business, side by side in the field, or with guns and dogs, off for 
a day’s hunt, they are always together. The fathers whom I have 
known to be most successful in keeping their sons on the farm 
have early given them something to particularly interest them in 
the farm, a share of the income in some way, either of stock, or of 
money, was their own to do with as they chose. They were trusted 
with the best team, and learned to take pride in their work, to the 
mutual advantage of both. Our most successful farmers finan- 
cially to-day are the ones whose sons work at home. It is not to be 
much wondered at that some boys depart as soon as possible from 
their father’s roof. Boys will have recreations and amusements, 
and if these are not provided at home they will seek them else- 
where. Some boys are not to be kept at home by any means, and it 
is better that these should go. They may be more successful in 
some other vocation and should be given a chance to try. The 
majority, however, may become contented and well-to-do farmers 
with proper encouragement and financial aid. 
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THE POSITION OF THE HORSE TRADE 


A Poor Year with Chine of Light Ahead. 


That the horse market isin a bad way, no 
one will gainsay. That nine breeders and 
farmers out of ten are discouraged over the 
experiences of the year will be admitted by 
everyone who knows anything of the situation. 
That prices are now lower than in years there 
is no question. That the horse industry has 
received a severe setback during the last few 
years is a universally accepted statement. 

On the other hand, the probability of an im- 
proved condition of things in the near future 
may not be generally accepted by those who 
have not made a comprehensive study of the 
situation, yet the facts to-day contain some- 
thing of encouragement, with daylight ahead. 
Exhaustive inquiries made by AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST from over 1000 correspondents 
throughout all the leading horse states, and 
many of the minor ones which raise scarcely 
enough for home use, confirm the general 
proposition that while the industry is at a low 
ebb and prices unprofitable, there are reasons 
for a belief that the next two or three years 
will see a decided improvement and a material 
appreciation in values. There has been a 
steady shrinkage in the latter during the last 
ten years and the 16,000,000 horses in the Unit- 
ed States to~<lay show an average value only 
65 per cent that of ten years ago. 

ELECTRIC CARS AND BICYCLES HURT PRICES. 

While there is a growing demand for Ameri- 
can horses in England, this does not help the 
rank and file nor increase the value of the mil- 
lions in this. country, either pressing on the 
market or in use on the farms. The sharp im- 
petus given the horse industry a few years ago 
was partly in line with speculative and busi 
ness inflation in other directions. As a resuit, 
the big producing districts are flooded with 
horses, either indifferent in quality or so de- 
cidedly poor as to possess no particular merit 
for any class of work. The development of 
business depression, beginning in earnest two 
years ago and increasing in intensity followed 
by the di stressingly slow recoy ery of the past 
months, has left its impress on the horse mar- 
ket in no uncertain degree. 

Other influences have also been brought to 
bear. Among the most important is the gen- 
eral drift toward universal abandonment of 
horses as a motive power in street car service 
for electricity and cables. In a minor, though 
highly important degree, must be mentioned 
the rapidly increasing number of bicycles in 
use. Insome of the more prosperous small 
cities in the east the actual number of wheels 
in daily use is 10% of the population, dis- 
placing in no inconsiderable degree the use of 
horses. Careful inquiry shows that over 200,- 
000 bicycles were made and sold in ’™ ex- 
clusive of children’s wheels, and the output 
for ’% will exceed 300,000 bicycles. By the 
introduction of electricity as a motive power, 
thousands of common horses in the cities and 
towns have been thrown on the market, and 
the outlet for new blood from year to year 
lessened in anequal degree. The depreciation 
in the value of ordinary horses by reason of 
this change is most marked. In certain sec- 
tions of some states it amounts to 25% and 
even 50%, and in a general way has hurt the 
price of cheap horses everywhere. 

THE GENERAL SUSPENSION OF BREEDING. 

Compared with a year ago, the census of 
horses is a full one, especially in the west and 
south. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S special 
reports show that the middle and central group 
of states is possibly a little short of a full sup- 
ply, while the east in some instances has an 
excess. The market has so shaped itself dur- 
ing the last year that there has been a general 
suspension of breeding. This is in marked 
contrast with the* conditions a few years ago, 
when there was such a general introduction of 
breeding animals from Europe, with the horse 
industry apparently on the top of the wave. 
The quality of horseflesh has in altogether too 
many instances sharply deteriorated during 
the last two or three years, and the decreased 
demand for cheap animals has hastened the 
decline in price to the present low level. 

A DEARTH OF REALLY GOOD HORSEFLESH. 
The depression is so intense surrounding the 
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market for common to fairly good horses that 
the trade in such is simply demoralized, but 
this is not true so far,as certain kinds of ani- 
mals are concerned. There is now, and for a 
long time has been, anything but an excessive 
supply of really first-class coachers, driving 
horses generally, draft animals, etc. In a 
word, while there isan overplus of poor horse- 
flesh, there is a dearth of good ones. 

BETTER OUTLOOK AHEAD. 

Testimony of hundreds of correspondents in 
all parts of the country goes to show that 
breeding has been steadily declining during 
the last two years. In this may be found rea- 
sons for a belief in a change for the better in 
the comparatively near future. The number 
of horses in the United States early in ’94 was 
slightly less than the previous year and many 
correspondents believe that the number at the 
close of this winter will show a further slight 
diminution. Meanwhile, there are business 
developments in the right direction which, 
though slow, presage a return of normal condi- 
tions with renewed activity in all avenues. 

The abandonment of the horse industry in 
hundreds of counties which formerly followed 
it largely, may mean a shortened supply to fill 
a demand which will spring up with the em- 
ployment of capital in new enterprises of mag- 
nitude and general growth in manufacturing 
and mercantile circles. With this in view the 
gloomy expressions found in some of the agri- 
cultural journals may prove out of place and 
the long period of depression give way to real 
recovery. 

To a great extent ‘“‘the way out’ thay be 
found in breeding better horses. While the 
big cities and towns will never call for as 
many cheap horses for street car service asin 
the old days, they will require an increasing 
number of good draft animals and drivers. 
The improvement inthe foreign demand for 
our horses is encouraging, but it may be noted 
at the same time this takes in only such ani- 
mals as have real merit. The average value of 
allthe horses exported during the last five 
years and more has been over $200, showing 
conclusively that while the foreign trade may 
steadily increase it will be confined altogether 
to highelass animals. 

While the outlook for the market during the 
coming winter is naturally not very bright, 
owing to the thousands of poor horses pressing 
on sale to save cost of feed, with the opening 
of another season's activity an improvement is 
in order. 

IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 

The horse industry in Ohio, which early in 
4 had nearly 900,000 horses, is in something of 
a transformation state. The intense depres- 
sion which has been so pronounced for many 
months has brought streeters and ordinary work 
horses lower in price that they have been for 
20 years. This has induced thousands of farm- 
ers to abandon horse breeding and it seems as 
though the situation could scarcely be worse, 
but in the recent past there are indications of a 
change with a revival of interest in rearing the 
better classes of animals. First-class coach 
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horses are selling as high to-day as in aany 
years owing to the scarcity, which in turn is 
the direct result of the long-time breeding of 
only common horses on the part of 
farmers, materially widening the range 
of prices between the two classes. While 
the market in a general way is slow and 
dull, there is a steady outlet for first-class 
driving horses and for large draft animals 
weighing around 1700 lbs or better. In Ma- 
honing Co heavy harness horses of good style 
and action suitable for the eastern market are 
in most demand. Knox has too many com- 
mon and too few roadsters, coachers and 
heavy draft horses, while Wayne is full of 
scrubs and common animals. The number of 
horses in the state is ashade less than a year 
ago, and while there is a prospect of fair re- 
muneration in rearing high-class animals, the 
outlook for the winter, so far as common stock 
is concerned, is not brilliant. 
TOO MANY SCRUBS. 

These facts are true in a great degree of both 
New York and Pennsylvania. There are alto- 
gether too many scrubs which must go at 
forced sale as low as $10@25, while there is a 
moderate demand for good carriage teams and 
heavy draft animals. In Sullivan Co the lat- 
ter are being bred and used more than ever be- 
fore. Dutchess farmers have about quit breed- 
ing small and mixed blood, but the in- 
troduction of Percherons and Cleveland 
bays has served to bring up the value. 
With western horses selling as low as 

20@25 in Oneida there is naturally lit- 
tle encouragement for] home breeders of com- 
mon animals, while good teams of chunks have 
recently sold in Onondaga at farm auctions as 
low as 55. The competition of western horses 
has discouraged Herkimer farmers and this is 
also true in a degree of Delaware. Ordinary 
horses which would have brought 50 a few 
years ago in Chenango can now scarcely be 
given away, while there is a moderate outlet 
for animals of good build, compact, weighing 
around 1250 lbs. As arule, correspondents do 
not look for any material improvement before 
spring. 

In Wayne Co, Pa, there is a fair demand for 
first-class mules, two and three years old, for 

canal purposes, these selling as high as 2008 
300. radford is well supplied with western 
horses, and as elsewhere in the state the pros- 
pect is for a continued dull market for common 
stock during the next three or four months. 
Early in 94 Pennsylvania was credited with 
660,000 horses and New York with 703,000. 
NUMBER OF HORSES AND MULES IN UNITED STATES. 

The following table shows the number of 
horses and mules in the U S in the years nam- 
ed (last three figures, 000’s, being omitted), as 
estimated by the department of agriculture: 

Horses Mules ; 
Jan, Number Value Av val Number Value Av val 
"94 16,081 $769,225 $47.83 2,352 $146,233 $62.17 
793 16,207 992,225 61.22 2,331 164,764 70.68 
"92 15,498 1,007,594 65.01 2,315 174,882 75.55 


90 14,214 








"86 12, 078 860,823 71.27 2,053 


*85 11,565 852,283 73.70 1,973 162,495 82.38 


The subjoined table shows by sections the supply of horses compared with ’93, the kind in 


most demand in the different states, 
through the general use of electric and cable 


HORSE SUPPLY AND DEMAND BY 





an approximate idea of the damage done the industry 
car service and bicycles, and the range of prices 
covering serviceable horses in the classes named: 


SECTIONS WITH PRESENT PRICES. 








Supply comp ’d Demand Damaged by Best Winter Draft Chunks Farm Streeters 
with ’93 electric service markets outlook horses 
Maine 105 work some Boston, Portland fair $100@125 f75@1%H § 
N Hampshire 100 work much Mancheste r, Boston poor 100@150 125 - 50@100 
Vermont 100 w’k-dr’v'r 30% Boston, New York dull 10@150 TH@100 40@100 
Massachusetts 100 work 20 4 Boston dull 125@200 75@150 
Rhode Island 95 work some Providence dull 100@125 75@125 oars 
Connecticut 105 work 20 % Boston, Hartford fair 75@1 nel: 65@ 10) 
East 101 work much Boston dull 75@200 30@150 25@100 
New York 110 farm-draft much New York fair 75@175 50@125 50@ 100 
Pennsylvania 100 roadsters some New York, Scranton dull @140 30@100 40@ 100 
Maryland 105 — some Baltimore dull 100@150 75@100 
io 95 — 25 % Boston, New York poor @100 100 40@85 
Middle 100 = much — dull 60@175 125 40@ 101 
Michigan 100 draft little Detroit,Grand Rapids dull 50@110 75@125 - 
Indiana 105 draft 10 % Chicago oor 6500 50175 
Wisconsin 100 aft-ehs 25 Chicago air 40@100 45465 
Illinois 90 heavy 30 & St Louis, Chicago fair @s0 40@60 
Iowa 90 heavy gre atly Chicago poor 40@80 250%) 
Missouri 95 - ‘much St Louis Fair @30 20@40 
S Dakota 100 farm none ond 100 60@65 
Nebraska 95 farm-draft little Chieago, Omaha 75 4065 
Kansas 90 drivers 40 & Kansas City, Topeka Pair 40@75 25050 
Central 86 - largely fair 50@175 40@110 25@W 
Montana 110 saddle much — | a 7 60@75 _ 
Colorado 100 heavy little Denver air 7 _ “ 
Washington 100 draft some Seattle gloomy 100@150 50@75 
Catifornia 110 - 25% San Francisco dull 75@200 60@100 50@v0 
Oregon 100 farm some Portland fair T5a@— 40@— 
Virginia 100 farm some New York,Richmond poor 100@175 T5@150 5O@NO 
Kentucky’ 110 saddle 25 % Lexington 00r 100@150 30@100 400 60 
Tennessee 100 saddle 20 % Atlanta air T5@R0 55@70 a. 
Texas 100 _ some Dallas fair 150@300 T5@150 75@150 5O@TS 
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The truth about the horse situation has been 
ascertained by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
with characteristic enterprise. This work 
ought to be worth a million dollars to the horse 
industry in America. It should put an imme- 
diate stop to the breeding of inferior and light- 
weight stock, and should usher in the begin- 
ning of a boom in horse flesh of the kind that 
is really wanted. This is the kind of work on 
the part of an agricultural journal that tells, 
but it costs lots of effort, money and brains, 
and requires an organization that reaches all 
parts of the country and even of the world— 
such as is enjoyed only by AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. And to think that all this is done 
in addition to our regular service, at the low 
price of only one dollar a year! No wonder they 
all want AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Since hog butter was so everlastingly 
squelched by the supreme court decision 
(which was commented upon last week and is 
printed quite fully in this issue), those inter- 
ested in the manufacture and sale of this bogus 
product are using their influence upon the in- 
coming legislatures. Their scheme is to so 
amend existing laws as to make them ineffec- 
ive,or to prevent more stringent legislation. 
It is about time the hog butter crowd threw 


EDITORIAL 


up the sponge. Hammond & Co have already 
done so, and the wholesale and retail dealers 
in oleo are settling up their cases in court and 
going out of the business. The oleo outfit has 
had money on their side, but the people and 
the dairymen have had justice. And there 
is an old saying that the truth will prevaii. 





A Joyous Holiday. 


Christmas comes but once a year and this 
announcement seems to carry with it an im- 
plied command that we shall make the most of 
it when it does come. For more than 1700 
years it has been a holiday, commemorating 
the birth of Him whose heralds proclaimed 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.’’ During 
all these years it has held its sway. At times 
religious prejudices have somewhat marred its 
observance, but the mellowing effects of time 
have softened and worn away these unhappy 
tendencies, and to-day it is the most joyous 
day in our calendar—an international holiday, 
one which the entire civilized world celebrates 
with a sincerity and earnestness which is wor- 
thy of all praise. 

It is essentially a day for the children, es- 
pecially now that the custom of providing 
Christmas trees—for which we are indebted to 
our German friends,—has become so general. 
Father and mother, brother and sister, on this 
occasion renew their loving ties and make 
gifts @o each other—friends thus remember 
friends. To the children, however, it is the 
happiest day. To them Santa Claus is a real 
character, even after they have outgrown the 
pretty fiction—he lives an ideal gift giver in 
their minds. 

Let us make the day as happy as we can. 
Let us do what good we can, let our children, 
our neighbors and our friends have cause to 
remember the day. And let us remember the 
absent ones whom new ties or new duties 
have taken far away. The son, in a strange 
country, who on Christmas day receives some 
gift from home, no matter how trifling, will 
have, for a moment, his eyes bedewed with 
happy tears. 

Then let us be merry, joyous and happy on 
Christmas—let mirth and song, good cheer and 
plenty of it be the rule. 





Our Excursion to California. 





This affair is taking on very large propor- 
tions. Over 500 people have already applied 
for rates, and inquiries are coming in so rapid- 
ly that there is a prospect of upward of 1000 
people being carried across the continent on 
an AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST special train. 
Partial information was given on this page 
last week and we may add that round trip 
rates have been secured from New York at 
$133.50, Philadelphia $132, Baltimore $128, 
Washington $126, Pittsburg $115.80, Albany 
$132.10, Syracuse $126.20, Rochester $123.80, 
Geneva $124.40, Buffalo $121.60, Cleveland 
$114, Toledo 108.80, Chicago $100. To avoid 
delay, all interested should apply direct to our 
excursion manager, C. D. Sage, North Brook- 
field, Mass, for descriptive circulars and any 
special information desired. 

It is quite possible that if as large a party is 
secured as now seems probable, a considerably 
lower rate may be obtained from the railroads. 
In such event each member of the party will 
receive the full benefit of the reduction. Our 
excursion manager, Mr Sage, has had large ex- 
perience in this line of work, having conducted 
one of the largest excursions from New Eng- 
land to the world’s fair, and another last win- 
ter to California and return over the route se- 
lected for our own AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and American pomological society excursion, 
besides having had charge of numerous other 
traveling parties. Everything points to our ex- 
cursion (which leaves Boston and New York 
points Jan 8 and Chicago on the 9th) being a 
mighty success. In addition to Mr Sage’s ex- 
perienced management and the best co-opera- 





tion of the railroad officials, our managing edi- 
tor, Dr F. M. Hexamer (with his wife) will be 
one of the party, and give its welfare his per- 
sonal attention. Every one who goes will have 
aright good time and a jolly trip en route so 
far as capable management and perfect ar- 
rangements can provide. Specially low hotel 
rates at Sacramento and elsewhere have been 
obtained. 

California people are working up their prep- 
arations with an enthusiasm that guarantees 
a royal welcome to the 5000 or 10,000 visitors 
they say they can accommodate. Over 200 
ladies are on the Sacramento flower committee 
alone. The grange, board of trade and all 
other agencies are co-operating with the Cali- 
fornia state board of horticulture to make our 
people welcome. 


me 


Another Fraud on the Farmer. 





We have been invited to go into an irrigation 
scheme in southern California, which is to 
cost $2,000,000, but is to be capitalized at twice 
that sum, while water rights at $20 per acre 
are to be issued to the tune of eight millions. 
Thus the poor settlers are to pay for their wa- 
ter a sum that will yield a big revenue on six 
times the actual investment! It was repre- 
sented that our share in the profits would be 
upward of $400,000, simply for booming the 
scheme! We are urged to go out with a party 
of agricultural editors to view the site of this 
fabulous wealth. 

Yet we decline! Why? Because we have 
enough to do to attend to our own business; be- 
cause we believe an agricultural journal should 
be perfectly independent and free to work for 
the farmers’ welfare; because we believe no 
farm journal should thus mortgage itself to any 
scheme or delude its readers with the idea that 
its advocacy is solely in their interest when it 
is really in the interest of an outside 
scheme in which the publisher happens to be 
engaged. These are reasons enough for any 
self-respecting journalist to keep free from all 
such entanglements. 

We still more emphatically decline to be a 
party to the scheme in question because we 
utterly oppose this species of financiering that 
aims to burden industry with tolls to pay div- 
idends on fictitious capital. Agriculture 
can’t stand itin irrigation works any more than 
in railroads. The day of bonanza farming is 
passed never to return, and farmers under ir- 
rigation will do well if they are able to make 
fair profits for themselves during the next 10 
or 20 years, after paying for water only a price 
that will maintain and improve the irrigating 
system, provide areserve against contingencies 
and pay reasonable annual interest on the 
money actually invested. 

So far from urging the farmers of our middle 
states to migrate to the far west, whether irri- 
gated or not, this section affords as good open- 
ings. Land is fully as cheap or even cheaper 
here, at least a little back from the railroads. 
For many crops it is quite as productive, cost- 
ing no more to fertilize than it does to ir- 
rigate in the west, while markets are close at 
hand. It is a serious question whether it is 
wise to redeem more land by irrigation until 
the land all over the country that is now avail- 
able for culture is more thoroughly worked. 
Certainly no farmer should be led into giving 
up a sure thing here to embark in such a“ wa- 
tered ”’ prospect as this particular scheme ap- 
pears to be. We sincerely trust that none of 
our esteemed contemporaries will be inveigled 
into it. 

omiasieeliiliaaaaataiiein 

New readers who have not seen the earlier 
chapters of Dr Izard, Anna Katherine Green's 
story now running in this paper, will find a 
synopsis of the narrative to date in this issue, 
enabling them to pick up the thread in a very 
few minutes and enjoy the tale nearly or quite 
as well as if they had commenced on Nov 24. 
All will agree that the interest is strong and 
deepens with each chapter. 
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Secretary Carlisle’s Currency Plan. 





The startling feature of Secretary Carlisle’s 
currency plan, which congress is asked to 
indorse, is the proposition that the paper 
money now issued by the government shall be 
withdrawn from circulation. Mr Carlisle 
recommends that the treasury notes be re- 
tired and that the privilege of issuing such 
notes be given exclusively to banks. About 
$300,000,000 would be required to retire the 
legal tender paper nowinuse. This amount 
would have to be raised either by taxation or 
interest bearing bonds. The latter method 
would obviously cost the country nearly $10,- 
000,000 a year. The banks themselves would 
incur no expense; on the contrary Secretary 
Carlisle’s plan provides that they shall be 
allowed to issue paper money up to 75 per cent 
of their capital providing that they keep in 
reserve 30 per cent (in legal tender money) of 
the amount of notes issued. While this 
measure will be urged upon congress, there is 
a strong sentiment in favor of increasing the 
volume of government notes and, if deemed 
advisable, retiring bank notes. 

—_—_—_—_—EEEE 

The Middle States.—Supt Brockway of the El- 
mira (N Y) reformatory has been acquitted of 
charges of cruelty and abuse in his treatment 
of convicts. Two of the commissioners indorse 
his methods, but the third member expresses 
the opinion that corporal punishment at El- 
mira has been excessive. 

Adjt-Gen Porter of New York was stricken 
with apoplexy last week Wednesday and died 
at his home in New York city on Friday. Gen 
Porter was 61 years old, served with credit in 
the Rebellion and was, perhaps, best known 
through his long connection with the state 
guard. He led the 22d regiment against the 
Orange rioters in 1871. 

The recent escape of the murderer of W. H. 
Price in Cleveland has resulted in every gam- 
bler, crook, divekeeper, etc, known to the po- 
lice being warned to leave the city. 

Samuel C. Seely, the defaulting bookkeep- 
er of the,Shoe and Leather bankjof New York 
city, was apprehended in Chicago and brought 
back,to New York. He says that Baker, his 
accomplice, got nearly all the $350,000 and 
when he (Seely) desired a little of the stolen 
money he had to give a promissory note. 

The New York stock exchange has recently 
expelled certain offenders connected with 
“blind pools” swindling schemes. The blind 
pool provides that theso-called broker shallin- 
vest hisfclient’s money at discretion. Gener- 
ally the broker succeeds in getting the entire 
deposit without making any return. 

A. train on the elevated railroad in Brooklyn, 
N Y, bumped into another one night last week. 
A general panic ensued and a number of pas- 
sengers were bruised, but no one was seriously 
injured. 

A formidable competitor of the Standard oil 
company has risen inJOhio. The Sun oil com- 
pany of Toledo, next largest to the Standard, 
1as combined with other companies, and with 
a capital of $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 will manu- 
facture all by-products besides doing a large 
refining business. 

The jury found against Mrs Oates in her suit 
for separation from Millionaire Francis J. 
Vates of Brooklyn. The findings entitle Mr 
Oates to a divorce absolute. 


The West and South.—In compliance with 
urgent requests from Gov West and other citi- 
zens of Utah the Ute indians will be driven 
from southeastern Utah into the reservation. 
While it is acknowledged that the Utes at pres- 
ent have no right to intrude on southern Utah, 
still they have as much right as the white set- 
tlers, as they too are intruders, the country 
not having been open to settlement since 1888. 

The republicans of California evidently in- 
tend to leave no stone unturned to prevent 
Gov-Elect Budd from assuming office. The 
latest move is an application to the. supreme 
court to compel the election commission to ig- 
nore the returns of a number of precincts, on 
account of alleged frauds and irregularities. 
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STORY OF THE 


If these returns are not included in the official 
count it is thought that Estee will receive a 
plurality for governor. 

C. P. Huntington, president of the Southern 
Pacific railroad, is reported to have purchased 
the iron mountain adjoining the city of Duran- 
go, Mex, intending to establish extensive steel 
and iron works. The mountain is the largest 
known body of iron in the world. The consid- 
eration is placed at $1,000,000. 

A recent check for $1,500,000 drawn by Claus 
Spreckels on a San Francisco bank is said to be 
to complete a land deal which includes the pur- 
chase of 40,000 acres on which is located the 
Chino sugar factory. The deal is said to be the 
largest real estate transaction in the history of 
southern California. The transfer includes the 
town site of Chino, the Chino Valley railway, 
a narrow gauge road 10 miles long, the water 
system and the contract with the Chino Valley 
beet sugar company. 

Gov Tillman has been chosen to succeed M. 
C. Butler as United States senator from South 
Carolina. A sensation has been caused by the 
circulation, in pamphlet form, of a letter writ- 
ten by B. F. Perry, a Carolinian now in Wash- 
ington, to Josh Ashley, amember ofthe house, 
charging Ex-Gov Tillman with receiving 
all kinds of rebates and being connected with 
other dishonest transactions, and urging Ash- 
ley to call on the legislature for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the matter. 
Gov Tillman’s friends do not believe the 
charges. 

Andy Bowen, a well-known southern pugi® 
list, was fatally injured in a prize fight with 
George Lavigne at New Orleans,last week Fri- 
day night. 


John Burns, English Labor Leader.—The Unit- 
ed States is receiving a visit from John Burns, 
M P, and representative of amalgamated 

—~ labor in England. 

" Mr Burns is a mem- 
ber of parliament and 
of the London coun- 
ty council and one of 
the most influential 
men in England. 
Ten years ago he was 
considered a fanatic 
and a demagogue and 
as late as 1887 was 
sent to prison on the 
charge of inciting vio- 
lence during the Tra- 
falgar square riots in 
London. Mr Burns’ 
influence with the 
laboring classes of 
London is incomparably greater than that of 
any other person. Mr Burns spoke in Denver, 
last week, before the annual convention of the 
American federation of labor. Theconvention 
promises to be one of the most pregnant of 
ood results of any similar gathering in the 

istory of the country. Mr Burns will make a 
— of the country before returning to Eng- 

and. 


To Bar Out Louisiana Sugar.—The latest move 
of the sugar trust may result in the Louisiana 
planter’s invoking congress’ aid. The Louisi- 
ana refiners in order to get their sugar on 
the market shaded their prices a trifle below 
those of the trust, which has retaliated by con- 
tracting with the wholesale grocers to list 
the Louisiana granulated sugar at the same 
price as the standard grade, which virtually 
shuts the Louisiana product out of the market, 
owing to its being a comparatively new prod- 
uct. The trust completely excludes Louisiana 
yellow clarified sugars by requiring that 
dealers refuse to list them. The fact that the 
Louisiana planters are willing to put their 
product on the market at a price lover than 
that of the trust, is pretty conclusive evidence 
that the differential duty is in effect an annual 
government grant of several millions to the 
sugar trust. 

New York Police Still Squirming.—The evi- 
dence adduced before the Lexow committee 
last week was the most startling yet. After 
denying that nioney had been used to secure 
his position, Capt Creeden admitted that he 
paid $15,000 for his appointment, through one 
Reppenhagen, whose testimony involves Ex- 
Assemblyman John Martin and Police Justice 
Vorhis. Creeden stated that before paying the 
bribe he had tried in legitimate ways to obtain 
his present position, and that although he had 
an enviable war record and had passed three 
civil service examinations, appointments had 
frequently gone to those whose standing was 
below his. After his confession Creeden was 
suspended by the police commissioners, but 
the Lexow committee subpcenaed President 
Martin and Supt Byrnes and characterized the 
suspension as unjustifiable in that ofticers who 
had been proved more unworthy than Creeden 
were yet holding their positions. The commit- 
tee stated that Creeden’s suspension would 
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reclude any other involved parties from mak- 
ing confession and demanded his reinstate- 
ment. Creeden was restored by the commis- 
sioners the next day. Following Creeden’s 
admissions, evidence was adduced which im- 
plicated eight other captains in bribe taking. 


Sudden‘*Death of Canadian Premier.—Sir John 
Thompson, premier of Canada, died of heart 
disease at Windsor, England, last week 

SETS Wednesday afternoon. 
Sir John was not una- 
ware of the presence 
of the disease, but on 
the assurance of his 
physician that he was 
inno immediate dan- 
ger had made _ short 
visits to France and It- 
aly, having returned 
to London about 10 
days before his death. 
The opinion of states- 
men invariably is that 
Sir John was one of 
the oldest servants 
Canada ever had. Hon 
Mackenzie Bowell, who will doubtless be Sir 
John’s successor, came to Canada when a 
young man,and has been minister of customs 
since 1878. 





Gold Production Increasing.—Returns receiv- 
ed by the treasury department indicate 
that the production of gold in the United 
States during 18% will approximate $43,000,000 
against $35,000,000 last year. It is estimated 
that California will contribute $13,750,000, Col- 
orado $11,275,000, Montana $4,575,000 and Idaho 
$2,225,000. The estimated increase in produc- 
tion in California is $1,750,000, in Colorado $3,- 
Haig in Montana $3,000,000 and in Idaho 

,000. 

The Central Section.—Dr N. D. Hillis will 
accept the call from the Central church of Chi- 
cago to succeed the late Prof Swing as its pas- 
tor. Dr Hillis, whois about 35 years old, is 
pastor of the Evanston (Ill) Presbyterian 
church. His preteens, Dr George C. Noyes, 
defended Prof Swing at the famous heresy trial 
some 20 years ago. A Chicago sensation has 
been the elopement of Rev Conrad Haney, a 
candidate for the pastorate of the Central 
church,*with the wife of the manager of a bak- 
ing powder company. Haney has a wife and 
family. P 

Eugene V. Debs, the leader of last summer’s 
railway strike, has been sentenced by Judge 
Woods to six months’ imprisonment for con- 
tempt in violating an injunction. Several as- 
sociate leaders were given sentences of three 
months. All will appeal. 


Census Reports Blue Penciled.—Owing to 
the decision of the courts that the commission- 
er of labor has the right to cut down the 
reports of special census agents, there is fric- 
tion between Mr Wright and the agents, who 
purpose to publish a_ series of books 
to show congress what was left out 
of the census and of what the govern- 
ment was deprived. The report on the Indians, 
ofywhich only a moiety appears, contained in- 
formation which would have been of much 
value in the consideration of proposed 
Indian legislation. 


Death of Lord, the Historian.—Dr John Lord, 
who died in Stamford, Ct, last week Saturday, 
at the age of 84, had been on the lecture plat- 
form for 50 years. When a young man he was 
pastor ofthe Congregational church at New 
Marlboro, Mass, and a radical preacher made. 
Possibly his radicalism may have had some- 
thing to do with his giving up the ministry to 
devote his time to history. Dr Lord was an 
inveterate traveler and was wont to make long 
journeys without a day’s notice. Of his liter- 
ary efforts Beacon Lights of History is best 
known. 


Financial Panic at St John’s.—Owing to the 
closing of the doors of the Commercial bank 
of Newfoundland, and the sympathetic tempo- 
rary suspension of the Union bank, a financial 
panic prevails at St John’s. The pubiice 
blames the administration for the crisis and 
the feeling is so strong that it is reported that 
the Goodridge ministry asked Whiteway to 
take charge of the government and that he de- 
clined. A newministry has been formed which 
may include Sir John Whiteway if he receives 
a seat in the legislative council. 





The law and order league of Nashua, N H, 
backed by 800 staunch citizens, proposes to rid 
the city of illegal liquor dealers, several of 
whom have moved their stocks in trade fearful 
ofaraid. The dealers have formed a protec- 
tive associafion and will combat the law and 
order league. 


























A QUIET MARKET SITUATION. 





TuEspAY EVENING, Dec 18, 1894. 

The closing weeks of the old year find the 
financial and commercial situation a compara- 
tively quiet one, with a fair volume of business 
and general anticipation of enlargement after 
January is inaugurated. In the wholesale 
trade orders have naturally fallen off, as is al- 
ways the case just at holiday time, while retail- 
ers are generally busy distributing goods earlier 
bought. The financial world is closely watch- 
ing the movement in congress toward currency 
reform, and this, together with more than a 
possibility that railways may be permitted to 
form pools, has served as a stimulus to the 
price of many securities handled in the stock 
markets. The gold reserve last week was re- 
duced until it went slightly below the 5100,000,- 
000 limit, but nobody was particularly 
disturbed by this fact although it caused much 
earnest discussion. The new government 5% 
bonds now on the market have ruled slightly 
lower. The gross earnings of 136 railroads 
during November with 100,000 miles of main 
line, according to Bradstreet’s, showed a de- 
crease from November a year ago of only 1.4% 
or the smallest monthly falling off in 18 
months. Southern roads hold their own well 
and some of the central western roads show a 
gain, the first one in months, while the granger 
roads generally indicate decreases owing to 
the smaller movement of grain. The larger 
bank clearings continue and this suggests 
slightly increased business transactions. 

In the markets for farm produce no particu- 
lar gain has been scored, southern planters 
receiving only the old-time low prices for cot- 
ton, while in the north and west corn has been 
fully steady with something of a falling off in 
the movement from the farms. Hogs and cat- 
tle meet with about the usual favor and at 
substantially steady prices, while wool remains 
quiet with manufacturers waiting for the in- 
troduction of the lower tariff on finished 
goods. Exports of wheat and flour fell 
off last week to 2,536,000 bu but the 
market shows no particular disposition 
to decline materially. Recent rains in 
California have helped the outlook on the 
coast and encouraged the trade although the 
heavy stocks on hand serve to hold down the 
price. Butter has shown no recovery since the 
break of la2c a week ago andofferings seem to 
be ample. Cheese is quiet and sound lots of 
potatoes and apples show a fair degree of sta- 


bility. Revised prices to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash orspot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 54lg 41% 2934 *5 45 925 
New York, 60 5334 34 *6 40 975 
Boston, = 55 40 300 *10 00 
Toledo, So 47 31 _ 5 5734 
St Louis, 52 4644 Why a — 
Minneapolis, 58 4634 3044 _ a 
San Fran- pa 

cisco, *1 00 *1 10@I1 15 *1073¢@)1 1254 *6 00 = 
London, 68hy 66% — _ *1320 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bushel. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 5439 a = 
January, _ 4736 29% 
May, 5854 49% 82, 
July, 594 499 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 88,172,000 85,"78,000 80,142,000 
Corn, 7,771,00¢ 6,601,000 6,647,000 
Oats, 2,691,000 2,712,000 3,981,000 





LONDON, England, Dee 17—y Special Cable. 
Grain market generally slow with corn 14ce Pp bu 
lower. Foreign flour inclining downward. 

At Chicago, all the grain markets have ruled 
narrow and generally uninteresting, prices show- 
ing no important changes in either direction. 
Wheat held within a range of 144c all last week 
and during the expired part of this week has 
been rather unsettled. About the usual influences 
have been at work. traders watching the. weather 
conditions in the winter wheat belt and 
the movement in the northwest no_ less 
than the _ situation abroad. Rainfall has 
been more or less general throughout the 
southwest, placing the young growth of wheat 
in a fairly promising condition. This with 






































































































THE LATEST MARKETS 





the government estimate of slightly inereased 
acreage has of course been rather against the 
rice. So far as the movement of spring wheat 
in the northwest is concerned, this has been quite 
irregular. In the early partof the week estimates 
were sent out to the effect that only 25% of the 
late crop remains in farmers’ hands and offer- 
ings constantly decreasing; but subsequently 
farmers deliveries became larger, disturb- 
ing the people who had been counting on 
strength as a result of a belief that visible supply 
would speedily cease to increase and begin to 
work down a trifle. Total supplies of breadstuffs 
in America, in Europe and afloat for Europe Dee 
l were estimated nearly 2,000,000 bul ess than 
amonth earlier and 16,000,000 bu less than one 
year ago. This and cable advices to the effect 
that stocks in Europe were a third smaller than a 
year ago served as a strengthening factor 
but this was oftset later by reports of heavy 
shipments to western Europe from other for- 
eign countries which compete with United 
States. The M igan state report made the con- 
dition of winter-sown wheat 90 %, while the re- 
ported Ohio condition of 87% was 6 points lower 
than the government document. In a word, the 
market has been held within narrow lines by con- 
flicting influences, none of which was sufficiently 
potent to swerve values materially. Dee wheat 
worked down to dic, but recovered a trifle, while 
May sold at 60¢ down to 58,c, the calendar week 
closing at 58%3,¢ with the drift of prices this week 
uneertain. The cash demand for winter wheat 
was fair, but not urgent, with prices about le 
lower. Late sales 544,@55'4c for No 2 red in store, 
53.45314¢ for No 3 red. 

The corn market has been more interesting on 
the whole than wheat and exhibited a fair degree 
of strength without material advance. The fea- 
turesare the small movement trom the country, 
the poor grading, the mild weather unpropitious 
for curing corn andthe prospects, not yet veri- 
fied, of a better export movement. Only 3% of the 
moderate receipts were dry enough to pass into 
contract grade, while a year ago a quarter of all 
the corn coming in went No 2 or better. 
Advices from the country point to a continued 
small movement for some time to come, and there 
is a fair shipping demand, although this has of 

*course been checked by the close of lake naviga- 
tion. Home markets and cables were firm as a 
rule. No 2 cash or December delivery sold 
at a range of 461%44475,¢ and scored a smail 
fractional net gain, May working up at one time 
to 50°4c. Cash sales in store 43@434%,c¢ for No 3 
mixed and No 3 white, 431, 44\%e for No 3 yellow 
and 444444c for the latter delivered next month. 

Oats again decidedly quiet throughout the 
entire period under review with May holding at 
the narrow range of 324,a32%e and Dee around 
29\4c. The market was simply steady with no 
pressure of offerinys’at any time. The consumptive 
demand was rather better but buying not spirited 
atany time. Late salesof cash were at 2934@306 
for No 2in store, 20@3114c for No3 free on board, 

: for No 2 








S2a32\4e for No 3 white and 5244@32% 
white. 

Rye was only steady and anything but active. 
The demand was small but so were the offerings 
and there seemed to be a ready outlet for any- 
thing on sale at about recent prices on the basis 
of 48444 49e for No 2 in store, desirable lets of No2 
or No3Sselling by sample at 50a5le. May held 
around 538c. Stocks are smaller than a@ year ago 
with the rye in local elevators generally held 
against May sales. Barley rather dull and easy 
under an indifferent demand, salesmen being un- 
able to dispose of the moderate receipts except at 
slight concessions until nearly the close of the 
week when there was a little recovery with more 
or less sold to arrive. Common to good barley 48 
@52e with choice salable by sample as high as 54 
@b55e. 

Flaxseed worked down 3a4c. The demand to 
satisfy December contracts less urgent and the 
receipts average better in quality with more Nol 
on sale. Early in the week No 1 sold up to $1 53 
and later off to 146, subsequently recovering a lit- 
tle. May held around I 45a@1 46 exhibiting little 
change. Timothy holds rather dull = and 
generally steady with buying orders light 
and offerings not burdensome. No _ busi- 
ness of consequence is anticipated until 
after the first of the year. Contract prime 5 55a 
560 p ctl, with common to choice by sample sala- 
ble at a range of 5 2525 65. The clover movement 
is smalland the market rather neglected. The 
expected springing up of an export demand is 
yet prospective, and until this materializes con- 
tinued quietude is probable. Prices hold gener- 
ally steady on the basis of 9 15a9 20 p etl for con- 
tract prime and 9 30a9 35 for February delivery. 








At Minneapolis, general dullness has character- 
ized the speculative branch of the wheat trade 
with cash offerings fairly well absorbed. Opera- 
tors who were inclined to buy for investment 
claimed they could see little encouraging 
in the situation, the foreign markets not 
showing the strength hoped and the _ ex- 
port demand continuing indifferent. This with 
the large public stocks in this country and 
general duliness attending flour served to drive 
away support. Toward the close of the week re- 
ceipts showed some decrease and desirable 
grades sold fairly well with relatively little de- 
mand for wheat to arrive. Late sales were at 57@ 
58¢e for No 1 northern, 56@57¢c for No2 northern, 53 
@56e for rejected. Corn firmer under the light 
movement and anticipated small receipts this 
week. Ear corn 554,@56c. Oats quiet and gener- 
ally steady with late sales of No3 around 304@ 
301QC. 


At Toledo, wheat has shown a fair degree of 








Stabllity, yet noadvances were secured and gen- 
eral dullness has been the rule. Nor does the 
trade anticipate any turn toward activity until 
the holidays have passed. The cable advices 
during the week were rather tame, but with a 
little increase in the export movement toward the 
close and talk to the effect that liberal engage- 
ments have been made at the seaboard for ship- 
ment during the winter months there is a little 
encouragement. At the ¢lose No 2 was quotable 
at 544,¢, No 3 B8e, May d84ec. Corn has been domi- 
nated by weather conditions and by the specula- 
tive strength at Chicago though prices have 
shown ho material change. The soft weather in 
the country districts, Which means soft corn and 
poor grading, has served to stimulate prices 
a little, especially as stocks are not large. 
Dec or No 2 corn 47c, May 494c, No 3 43a43'%e, 
No 441 @42c. Oats firm on the basis of 33 4 334,¢ for No 
2 white. Cloverseed has shown ho firmness and no 
animation, the demand for shipping account still 
halting and European buyers indifferent. Offerings 
in this market are light and there is no disposi- 
tion to grant price concessions. Cash prime $5 55 
@560, Feb 5 624445 65. 

At New York, wheat has remained in the rut 
with no good support at any time, prices hold- 
ing barely stezdy. Owing to the unexpectedly 
large movement in the northwest at atime when 
it was promised it would speedily decrease, 
coupled with the fact of rather small weekly ex- 
ports, it now looks to many in the trade as though 
the visible supply will not begin to decrease until 
January is well advanced and this has 
served to depress the market, the im- 
mense public stocks driving away support. 
Cable advices have been uninteresting and ina 
measure conflicting. The discussion of a proba- 
ble increase in the winter wheat acreage has had 
no particular effect, as many operators in this 
market are inclined to pin little faith to figures 
sent out from Washington. The cash demand 
has been only moderate although = slightly- 
lower prices resulted in a fair business, ex- 
= taking several cargoes, chiefly No 

red which was finally salable around 
G0a60lec. No 1 northern 68a69¢, No 2 north- 
ern 65a66c. Corn rather quiet but unsettled, 
exporters doing a little more business wliile the 
local demand continues restricted. No 2 mixed 
53ahic, No 3 49a49'gc, rejected 48a49c. Oats dull 
and narrow with some easiness manifested, 
Stocks only moderate and offerings restricted. 
No2 mixed 34a34%4,¢, No3 33\4a34e, rejected Basse. 
Rye dull at 54a55e for No 2 western and 54a56e for 
state and Jersey delivered. Barley is steadier 
here than in the west though not active. For No 
2 western to arrive 62263c is asked. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 











Cattle Ho, sheep 
Chicago, 575 475 3 35 
New York, 575 515 3! 
Buffalo, 5 60 475 40 
Omaha, 5 Ww 450 315 
Pittsburg, 5 50 465 350 


At Chicago, the cattle market has been only 
fairly satisfactory to the selling interests with 
considerable weakness manifested here and 
there. The demand for fancy cattl 
sified at this time of year as Christmas cattle, has 
amounted to a little and droves especially prepar- 
ed for this trade sold much lower than had been 
hoped. So far as tair to decent butch- 
ers’ stuff is concerned general steadiness has 
been the rule with. some declines. The re- 
ceipts last week were 9000 greater than the week 
before, yet not especialy large, but owing to the 
indifferent character of the shipping and export 
demand the outiet for well-finished animals was 
unsatisfactory, heavy shipping and export 
grades occasionally selling 25a 35¢ lower 
than a week earlier while light and medium 
cattle exlibited less change, Few sales 
were recorded better than $525, with 3 75a@475 
popular prices for common to good beef animals. 
The tew Christmas cattle which sold up to prices 
around 625 form no criterion of the market. 
Stockers and feeders were not in excessive sup- 
ply and fully eas ee ruled while bulls of 
good quality have sold fairly well, cows hearly 
steady and veal calves lower followed by a par- 
tial recovery. There willbe no market here on 
Christmas day. Revised quotations follow: 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 130 30 


, usually Cclas- 













lbs, average, 525 575 Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and 29 S60 
shipping steers, 1150 225 t 
to 1400 Ibs, 375 515 1s) 280 
Fair to medium steers, 800 475 
1150 to 1400 lbs, 3% 410 2300 4000 
Good cows and heifers, 8300 360 r steers, 225 38ol 
Poor to fair cows, 125 250 Grass cows and bulls, 125 225 


A week ago to-day, Tuesday, hogs sold the low- 
est of the year, good heavy weights going over 
the scales at prices around $440. Since that time 
receipts have fallen off and undera tair demand 
prices recovered, but so sensitive is the market 
that any material increase in offerings would pro- 
bably cause another brenk. The market is to some 
extent under the domination of the big local pack 
ers who are inclined to manipulate it for their 
own profit, bidding up prices for the express pur- 
pose of encouraging free shipments from the 
country. Then they naturally pound the market 
and secure hogs at about their own rates. There 
has been a little better demand for light weights, 
but in the main the market does not 
show much stability. Good to choice heavy 
460a475, mixed droves 4 35a4 55 and as- 
sorted light 4 25a4 45. Common to rough 

















droves at the usual discount. The sheep market 
has been unsettled, large receipts — in the 
week resulting in a sharp decline. Later de- 
creased arrivals coupled with a fair demand on 
shipping account for the better grades resulted in 
a partial recovery, and while the market is any- 
thing but strong, prices are only 10@i5c lower 
than a week ago. Exporters have been in the 
market for the best grades of wethers which has 
served to help prices. Poor to common sheep 
in more than plentiful supply and selling at very 
mean prices around 150@2. Fair to good 215@ 
275, choice 3@3 25 while something fancy woul 
command a further premium. 


At Pittsburg, a fair degree of stability has been 
noticeable in the cattle market though salesmen 
were not able to secure any particular advan- 
tage over prices ruling a week ago. Common to 
medium grades at one time moved up 10a20c as 
there was a@ moderate supply of such, while good 
butchers’ cattle were injdemand and steady to firm. 

‘the presence of the holiday season is diverting 
some of the retail trade to poultry and game, but 
in the main there is a fairly satisfactory outlet 
for all decent beef cattle. Stockers and feeders 
in moderate request for shipment in the country 
with prices about as formerly. Quotations: 

Fair to y! steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 


to 1600 Ibs, $5 00 @5 50 800 335 
Good to ch, 1250 to i Jood coys and heifere,225 350 
350 lbs, 425 485 Bulls and stag 125 300 
Com to fair, 1050 to era, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 325 375 
1200 Ibs, 350 410 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 250 300 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 5000 
1300 Ibs, 250 335 


The a market has been erratic with a fair 
demand from usual classes of buyers and a good 
clearance. The liberal receipts early resulted in 
some weakness but subsequently the market 
worked up 10@15c owing to light offerings. Good 
to choice yorkers $4 35@450 with common 
lots 425@4 35, heavy Phila 4 65, mixed 
lots 4 45@4 55, pi and rough lots 4@ 
425. Sheep supplies have been less bur- 
densome than earlier in the month, and 
this has resulted in a fair degree of firmness 
without particular animation. Toward the close 
offihe week receipts fell off materially, and this 
resulted in an advance of 10a15c. Common to fair 
droves 1 25a1 85, good wethers 82 fand 90 lbs 2 25a 
275 and choice to extra weight, up to 100 lbs, 3 lda 
340. Yearlings 2 25a3 25 and lambs 3 85a4 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts for the most part 
have been consigned through to the seaboard and 
the local market obliged to take care of only 
moderate numbers. In a general way the mar- 
ket has averaged steady but not strong 
with a a good outlet for decent butch- 
ers’ cattle. Receipts for the week approxi- 
mated 15,000 with shipments 13,200 or much 
asaweek earlier. Fine to fancy steers $5 25@ 
5 60, good to choice suitable for export account, 
135021500 ths, 4 85@5, decent shipping and butch- 
ers’ weights 450@465, fair to good light droves 


i0a4 35. Coarse and rough lots 275@3 25, 
good to choice heifers 325@4, common to fair 
cows 1 756@2 40, selected feeders 3 25@3 60, 


common to choice stock cattle 225@2 75, milch 
cows 35450 ea. Good to chuice veal calves 450@ 
525 with extra 5 60@6 25, heavy fed and butter- 
milk 250@325. Hogs have held up well, with 
about the usual shipping demand. baer only 
moderate and aj ready outlet for everything de- 
cent, prices gaining 10@15c for the week. Good to 
choice heavy, 250@325 lbs, 4 65@4 75, medium 
weights 4 55@4 65, good to choice yorkers 4 50@4 55. 
The sheep market has worked into rather better 
shape. Advices from the east more favorable 
with a moderate export demand for good to 
choice lots, while actual offerings at no time 
proved burdensome. Some prime Canada lambs 
sold all the way up to 425, while a few small 
bunches of finely-finished sheep also came in 


from across the border, selling at a big pre- 
mium over the regular market. Good to 
choice wethers, 85@100 tbs, 2 85@3 35, fine 


to fancy heavy for export account 3 60@4, fair to 
good butchers’ weights 210@235, common to 
rough lots 1 75@2, yearlings 2 50@3 25, fine to fancy 
lambs, 80@85 lbs, 4@4 35, fair to choice 3 25@3 95. 


At New York, cattle have been in only moder- 
ate supply, especially sofar as good to choice beef 
animals were cencerned. All such command full 
prices while there have been evidences of weak- 
ness in common to medium steers and some rough 
lots were difficult to sell. The export trade 
moderate although live cattle in the English 
markets were less firm. Some _ of _ the 
best offerings on the local market’ went 
at $52575 although fine to fancy beeves were 
nominally above that. Common to fair lots 3 25a 
375, cows and bulls 1 25a3 25, good butcher cattle 
3 50a4 50. Veal calves in fair supply but wanted 
and at the close of the week showed 25a50c ad- 
vance compared with earlier prices. Good to best 
6 60a7 50 with common to fair 4a5 50 and grassers all 
the way down to 2a2 75. The hog market well sus- 
tained around 4 75a5 15, according to weight and 
attractiveness. Sheep fairly active with desira- 
ble lots stronger. Common to choice sheep 2 75a 
340, with good lambs 3 25a4 25 and fancy from Can- 
ada and Maryland as high as 4 40a4 50. 


At London, cattle easy at 104%@lic Pb es- 


timated dressed weight. Dressed beef 7124@912c. 
Live sheep 10@12c estimated dressed weight. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





Though Quiet Market Continues Firm. 


The most important news in the apple situation 
is unquestionably the continued small character 
of the receipts at the large centers of distribu- 
tion. 


It would not be exactly fair to report the 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


market any more active in a general way, neither 
is there any material appreciation in prices. Yet 
the tone of the market is without doubt better, 
since there is less pressure of offerings of common 
to fair stock. orréspondents indicate that 
farmers’ deliveries in the apple _ districts 
of some of the central states such as N Y have 
fallen off sharply and in such as Michigan the 
marketable stocks are as a rule closely held in 
cold storage. In N ¥ and Boston there is some 
actual scarcity of fine to fancy fruit which is 
held at prices 25@50c per bbl better than a tort- 
night ago. In Chicago there is a fair demand and 
while the trade lacks real activity the weather 
conditions have been as a rule favorable for ship- 
ping and a good movement is noted. 

Holders of cold storage stocks of Greenings in 
such centers as Chicago have not been able to 
secure a premium over prices paid for other 
favorite varieties, and in consequence this fruit 
has exhibited some recent weakness though con- 
sidered good property at present quotations. 

Maine and other portions of New England still 
hold fairly liberal quantities of sound fruit, but 
this is drifting toward the export points and buy- 
ers for distribution in the west are compelled to 
pay slight advances over the prices earlier in 
the month. There is some demand for eastern 
truit for shipment to the south. 

Boston exports last week, closing Dec 15, much 
smaller according to Lawrence & Co at only 2312 
bbls, all to Liverpool. 

Exports have fallen off materially during the 
last month though they still make a big showing 
and the foreign trade so far this season exceeds 
thatof the big business two years ago. The sag in 
prices during the early part of December under 
excessive offerings in the English markets has 
been followed by a little recovery since the 
quantity on sale has been cut down and 
advices point to continued interest abroad in 
American apples. 

ATLANTIO EXPORTS WEEK ENDING DEC 8. 





Liver- Lon- Gias- Other 

pool don gow pts To 
New York,*bbls, 2,306 3,738 403 134 6,581 
Boston, 15,496 150 1,000 _ 58,868 
Portland, 12,708 _ = = 16,646 
Halifax, — 10,700 - — 10,700 
Total, 30,510 14,588 1,403 134 © 46,635 
Week Dec 1, 67,451 19,971 1,342 835 89,599 
Week Nov 24, 39,664 22,039 13,809 1,184 86,696 
Corresp week ’93, 4,761 B 551 3,396 - 8,708 
as > 24,661 1513 9,616 861 36,651 
Total this season, 617,553 248,409 161,557 21,834 1,049,353 
Season '93-'94, 55,276 7,181 32,526 2,530 97,780 
Season ’92-’93, 538,979 128,911 185,254 9,723 862,867 


The Market—At Chicago, expurt business is 
good but local consumption is rathersmall. NY 
and N E fancy mixed $2 15a2 35 bbl, fey Green- 
ings 2 40@2 50. Canfcy mixed 240a2 50, fcy Spys 
and Greening, 265a2 75, western Ben Davis and 
Wine Saps 2 25a2 50, ch 2a2 25. 

At New York, market well sustained under light 
receipts and good demand. Spitzenburg 2 60a4 p 
bbl, Spy 2a250 Baldwin 2a2 25, Greening 2a3. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and the mar- 
ket steady under good demand. King 2a250 p 
bbl, Baldwin and Greening 1 75a2, Tallman Sweets 
1 50a2, common 7d5cal. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 





The Demand Rather Irregular. 

The potato market is uneven and irregular, and 
while in certain sections more favorable for pro- 
ducers, in the main has not made much advance 
during the last week. Receipts at such New Eng- 
land points as Boston have fallen off, partly on 
account of bad roads in the country, and under a 
moderate demand and relatively small stocks 
orices on best~.grades have crept up 2@3c, choice 

iebrons selling as high as 60ec p bu, though this 


is an extreme figure and difficult to main- 
tain. N Y is getting a good many po- 
tatoes from the interior and there is 


just enough importance in the moderate to small 
quantities coming from Europe to help depress 
the market. Holders are endeavoring to secure 
fuil prices on state and western stock but buyers 
are indifferent and dullness ensues. A large part 
of the Chicago receipts consists of poor to com- 
mon stock suitable only for peddlers, and the 
market is not satisfactory with outside quota- 
tions difficult to secure unless stock is especially 
fine. 

Every large market in the country seems to 
have more than enough sweet potatoes, The crop 
has been moved forward rapidly and prices con- 
tinue on the old low level. Jersey sweets are down 
to $2@250 P bblin New York unless especially fine, 
while in Boston they are if anything relatively 
weaker with Vastock selling largely around 1@ 
125. Lllinois sweets are selling in home markets 
as high as 2@2 50 for fancy brands of kiln-dried. 

Michigan Burbanks, Empire state and White 
Stars are just now favorites in the western mar- 
kets though wholesalers as a rule do not want to 
pay over 50¢c for sound stock, claiming they cannot 
dispose of it to the trade at any material advance. 

Houlton Hebrons have recently sold in Bos- 
ton at le per lb or the highest price in weeks. 
Incoming vessels bring fair quantities of pota- 
toes from New Brunswick and P E Island and 
Chenangoes continue to move off at 50c to a shade 
better. 

Buyers of Michigan potatoes in the big markets 
complain that the quality is irregular andin 
many instances cull 25@75 bu from a car unless 
they are allowed a discount on the purchase 

rice. 

. At Lysander, N Y, the bulk of the crop has been 

marketed. A few being loaded and shipped from 

Baldwinsville and 40c paid for extra nice lots. 
The Market—At Chicago, receipts of the week 


[To Page 484.] 
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Rheumatism 18 Years 


“In regard to Hood’s Sarsaparilla Il wish to say 
: that I think it has no 
equal. My husband 
has been a _ sufferer 
from rheumatism for 
eighteen years. He has 
been treated by some 
of our best physicians 


Without Relief. 


I persuaded him to 
take Hood’s Sarsapar 
illa. It has done more 
for him than all the 
other medicines which 
he has ever taken He 
now has a good appe- 
tite, can sleep well and 
feels iike a different 





Mr. John Resh 
person.” Mrs. JOHN RESH, 233 West Walnut St., 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s*“Cures 


Hood’s Pilis are purely vegetable, hand made. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW IlMONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


— 

We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our subscri- 
bers can save money by ordering other papers of us. e 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST each for one year. 








Cost Our 

Separately. Price 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, 85.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
World, “I'wice a Week,” New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Sun, New York, 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Times, New York. 1.75 1.60 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.80 
New York Ledger, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.55 
St. Nicholas, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 2.35 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.65 
Frank Leslie’s Ill. Newspaper, New York, 5.00 4.30 
Judge, New York, 6.00 5.25 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. ¥. 2.25 1.75 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.80 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.00 1.80 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IIL, 3.00 2.75 
Ohio Poultry Journal, Dayton, Ohio, 1.65 1.50 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer “Twice a Week,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 L15 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Delineator, New York, 2.00 1.90 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.15 
Dairy World, Chicago, DL, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.70 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.80 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.25 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2. 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, W1s., 2.00 1.85 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.4, 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
78 Columbus Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


SOLD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash ascleanascan be doneonthe  75,000in . 
washboard and with much more ease. This * lies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which wil sent 








on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. Agents 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box. 


anted. Forexclusive territory, terms 
»Portland, Mich. 
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were 1S earloads against 114 last week. Best 
tock in fair demand. Northwestern Burbanks 
5 : ) bu, Mich 43@52c, N Y 49@58c, northwest- 
ein tlebrons 40a48e, Mich 40a48e, Rose 45@48c, 
Poeiless 45a48¢, kimpire states 45@48e, white stock 
. mixed 45a450e, 

\' New York, the market is weak for all grades. 
ich 1754185 P 168-tbs, English 175, Me Hebrons 

j i. | Rose 1 7i@2, N J 1 2h@1 50, N Y 1 37@1 62yp 

bs, Mich 150a@175, N J la2 50 p bbl. 

\i Boston, receipts are light and market firm. 
licontion Hebron 58e P bu, Rose 53a@55c, Aroostook 
Ilebrons 55@58e, Rose 53@55e, Me central and N H 
llebrons 50455¢e, Rose 0c, N VY and Vt White Stars 
unt Burbanks 58e, Dak red 50c, P E Island Che- 
nansoes 50c. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


BEANS—At Chicago, sales are few and the 
market dull and slow. Pea and navy strictly 
hpst45@150 py bu, ch cleaned 140@1 42%, fair 
1304135, bh p medium 1 40@1 45, ch cleaned 1 30 
a135, fair 125, brown Swedish 2404250, red 
kilney 2 154225, Cal limas 4°5,a@5¢e » tb. 

At New York, demand is moderate and tone 
weak. Ch marrow 2 la2 1744 ¢ bu, medium 
1 70, pea 1 70, white kidney 2; red 2a2 10, black 
turtie soup 2 05a@210, yellow eyes 2 10@215, Cal 
limas 2%a@2 95, foreign medium 1 30@155, pea 
145a@1 60, green pens lal O7%e. 

At Boston, receipts are quite liberal and de- 
mand light. NYand Vth p pea 165a@180 » bu, 
screened 1 50@1 60, seconds 1 40a1 50, Cal h p 
pea 220a@2 25, ch h p medium 1 65@1 6744, seconds 
140@1 60, foreign pea 1 65@1 70, medium 1 50@1 60, 
extra yellow eyes 2 104215, red kidney 2 05@2 10, 
dried limas 5a@5',c P Ib. 











DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
raisins and large prunes sell fairly well, other 
kinds slow and unchanged. Fey evap’d apples 
Tie P tb, ch 6% a@7e, prime 6Y,a61,c, sun-dried 51% 
@6e, cores and skins tea%4c, blackberries 6c, rasp- 
berries 18a@181,c, fey apricots &8,a9e, good toch 
Tgasiac, fey unpeeled peaches ka8lge, ch T4@ 
Tine, prunes 444@101¢¢, raisins 2a4c, dried grapes 
24,@3c. Beechnuts $242 50 Pp bu, butternuts 60@ 
65c, chestnuts 3, hickory, shellbarks 80¢@2, peeans 
4a9e P tb, peanuts l4ga244c, walnuts 125@150 Pp 
bbl. 

At New York, the moderate demand is at former 
values. Fey evap’d apples Ti, a8!4¢ P tb, ch 65%@ 
7T4c, prime 6, a6!9c, sun-dried 6@61,¢, cores and 
skins 1a@1'4e, cherries 3a l4ec, blackberries 6a61,¢, 
raspberries 1I8als8'gc, plums GaiTe, apricots 8a 
1014c, unpeeled peaches 7a@l0c, peeled 12@1é6e, Cal 
Lond layer raisins 140¢145 }) bx, currants 34@ 
64c¢ P tb, prunes in bxs 6% alle, bags 64,@101¢e, 
prunelles 8c. Fey Va peanuts 3%,c y tb, pecans 
4@5e, hickory 250a275 ¥ bu, black walnuts 50@ 
J5e, butternuts 40 a60e, 


At Boston, evaporated apples arrive liberally 
and continue in limited demand at 64,@8,¢ Pp 
th. Nuts quiet. Va peanuts 3',43%4¢ ® Ib, hick- 
ory 2 50a3 p bu. 

EGGS—At Chicago, receipts of fresh are a little 
more liberal and demand moderate. Strictly 
fresh, loss off, cases returned 2l@22c¢ P dz, held 
fresh 17.a20c, firsts, new cases included 22422%4e, 
cooler stock 13@15c, pickled 10a@13c, seconds $2 
@2 75 p case. 

At New York, really fine fresh are scarce and 
firm. Fey new-laid nearby 26a27ic p dz, N ¥ 
and Pa 25c, western average best 24¢, southern 
23.@23',¢, fair to good 21a@23c, western refrigerator 
ch fall-packed 20@21c, early packed 17c, limed 15 
@15'4c, seconds and inferior 2a4 } case. 

At Boston, the market is dull and unsettled. 
Nearby and Cape fey 30c, eastern ch 26a27e, fair 
to good 18@23c, P E Island fall held 17@21c, Vt and 
N Heh fresh 26@27c, western fresh 25c, fall held 
18@2ic, southern ch 23@24c, refrigerator lic, limed 
16@161,c. 

FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, oranges sell 
well when bright, ripe and sound and rule 
fairly steady at $1 75@2 25 P bx, russets 1 25@1 75. 
Lemons in fair call,Fla 243 50 ~ bx, Malaga grapes 
7@10 P keg, grape fruit 3¢350p bx, tangerines 
3@3 50. Cranberries firm. Cape Cod, ch large 10 50 
ay ~ bbl, good average 9 50@10, small 7@8 50, N 
J 8 50@9 50, Wis 2 25@2 65 p bu. Strawberries quiet, 
at 20a30c P qt. 

At New York, grapes firm when prime. West- 
ern Concord l0a@15e P bskt, Catawba 10@15c, 
Cranberries strong. Fey Cape Cod 11@13 P bbl, 
prime 9@10, defective Tas. Fla oranges when 
choice sell at full prices. Selected bright 1 50@ 

75 p bx, russet 137a@1 62 }Y bx, tangerines 2 50@ 
350 ~ bx, mandarins 2a2 50. Lemons irregular. 
Fla ch 2 5043, grape fruit 2a3. 

At Boston, cranberries well cleaned up and 
firm. Cape Cod, ch dark $11¢@12 } bbl, light 7@10, 
country 6@10. Fla fruit steady when choice. Or- 
anges, fey bright 2@2 25 » bx, fair to ch 1 25@1 75, 
tangerines 3@3 50, mandarins 2@2 50, grape fruit 
2a275. Concord and Catawba grapes lal4e Pp 
bskt. 


GAME=At Chicago, market firm under good 
demand and small receipts. Prairie chickens 
S4a5 PP dz, quail 1254160, partridge 3a4, wood- 
cock 3 75@4, snipe and plover 125, mallard dueks 
250¢3, red head 3, canvas backs 6a8, teal 1 50 
a175, small 125, geese 40a60¢ ea, turkeys 10@12¢ 
) Ib, bear saddles 8410c. carcass 11a@12¢, venison 
saddles lle, squirrels 45@50¢ p dz, rabbits 50ca@1 

At New York, quail continues plentiful, and easy 
other game firm. Quail l@1 75 }) dz, partridges 5ve 
@1 pr, grouse 70c@1, woodcock 80490, snipe and 
ae 2@2 50, canvas ducks las 3p pr, red 
reads 75e@1 75, mallards “Oa@7Thic, teal 304 35c, com- 
mon 20@25c, ra»bits 18avie, jacks 40a60c, hares 
18a@25c. 

At Boston, quail plentiful, partridges and 
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grouse rather scarce. Partridges 50c@1 P pr, 
grouse We@1,quail 175 P dz,snipe 150, red head 
ducks T5e@125 P pr, mallard 50a70e, teal 25@35e, 
small 20@25¢c, venison saddles 12@l4c » tb, rab- 
bits 20@60c Pp pr. 


GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, quiet and dull. 
—_ $13@13 50 P ton, middlings in light re- 
ceipt. 

At New York, fairly steady but dull. Middlings 
9c@1 p 100 lbs, bran 80@90c, sharps 95c@1, rye feed 
-- ‘ae oil meal 2350@24 ton, cottonseed 

At Boston, quotations are for carlots of 24,000 
lbs or ever, small lots higher in proportion. 
Prime new cottonseed meal 1975 P ton, oil pro- 
cess linseed meal 22 75@23 75, Can fey bulk bran 
18, fey coarse winter 1725, mixed feed 18 25, bulk 
Mich middlings 1850, hominy feed 18 50@19 75. 

At Milwaukee, special middlings 20 50, fine 
19 50, ch clean bran 18 25, rye feed 19 75, old pro- 
cess vil meal 25 scorched wheat 16, hominy 
feed 21 35, mixed 20 25. 








HAY AND STRAW—At Chicago, fair demand 
for all grades, prices steady. Nol timothy 310 50 
@llp ton, No2 9 50al0, mixed Fay, lll and Ind 
upland prairie 748, Kan and la 8a10. 

At New York, trade moderate, market quiet 
and easy. Prime timothy de ~ 100 Ibs, No 1 7c, 
No 2 (0.a65¢c, No 3 Wa55e, mixed clover 50a55c, clo- 
ver 4a50¢, salt hay 45¢e, long rye straw 50@55e, 
short Wade, wheat 40c, owt 35a 45e. 

At Boston, the demand is only moderate, but 
best grades are fairly firm. N Y and Canch to fe 
hay 14 50@15 p ton, fair to good 13@14, eastern ch 
13, ordinary to fair 12@12 50, clover and clover 
mixed 1050@12, swale 850@9, good w prime rye 
straw l0all. 


HIDES AND TALLOW—At Chicago, steady un- 
der fair demand. Heavy and light green salted 
44,at,c » tb, green 3!,c, salted bull 334c, green 
salted calf Te, dry 8!,c, dry salted hides 5c, dea- 
cons se ea, Nol country tallow 4°%4¢ » tb, No 2 
4¥4c, cake Siyc, white grease 4)4c, yellow 3%4c, 
brown 3'4c. 

At New York, not much change, business light. 
Dry hides 8a 12¢ | Ib, dry salted 6a61,c, wet salted 
5ase, country slaughter cow 5c, steer 6a7e, bull 
5ad\,c, calf S50a75e ea. Edible tallow 5\4a5lec PB 
Ib, brown grease 3%4c, yellow 3%@44c, white 4 
@4%ge. 

At Boston, hides in good supply and fairly firm. 
Steer dade p tb, cows 2\4@3',c, green salted 4e, 
dry 6c, salted 4e, calfskins 50a%5e ea, deacons 15@ 
25c. Rough tallow 2@3gc P tb, rendered 4@4%e. 








ONIONS—At Chicago, receipts small, choice 
steady. Nolred $125@135 § bbl, yellow 125@ 
135, bulk Mich 38ad0e bu, common frosted 18@ 
25c, fine Ohio 444 45c, Spanish 7ia@Wwe. 

At New York, fancy red and white firm, yellow 
dull. White 3@750 p bbl, eastern red 1 75@2, yel- 
low 1 374162, Orange Co red 1 25@1 87, yellow 
1@1 50. 

At Boston, selling fairly well. Natives 175 Pp 
bbl, N Y state 1 50. 


PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, fairly active. 
Mess pork $11 874,412 p bbl, short rib sides 56 874% 
@5 90, lard 6 80.46 8244. 

At New York, in only moderate demand. Mess 
pork 13 25a13 75 P bbl, short clear 13 76al6, lard 
715, country dressed pork baje p tb, small roast- 
ing pigs 8@12c, pork tenderloins llal2e. 

At Boston, demand light, pork easier. Backs, 
clear and short clear 15 50a16 } bbl, lean ends 
16@16 50, mess 13, city rendered pure lard 734@8e 
western compound bablyc, pure kettle render 
BYa8tQc. 


POULTRY—At Chicago, the market has ruled 
quite firm forall varieties, supplies ample. Ch 
selected turkeys, dry-picked 8,c p tb, ordinary 
to gooa 7Ta@8e, old gobblers 64ga7c, scalawags be, 
scalded chickens 6@6%c, dry-picked mixed 6e 
fey capons lic, good 12a@l4ec, fey tat ducks 9c, good 
7@se, geese 7a8ec. 

At New York, holders are inclined to be firm on 
their Christmas prices. Good to fey up-river tur- 
keys lzal3c, N J 12@18c, Deland Md 1l@iic, N Y, 
Pa, O and Mich 10@12c, western &@1ic, Phila chick- 
ens llaié6e, N J 10a@12c, N Y and Pa 9@l1lc, western 
8@10c, fowls 8a10c, ducks, N J and N Y prime 11@ 
13c, western 8«12c, geese 10@13c, squabs 1 Tik@2 

dz. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal and there is not 
much prospect of an advance for the Christmas 
trade. Northern and eastern turkeys, ch young 
l4c, common to good 10@13c, ch chickens 14c, fair 
to good 10a13c, extra fowls 10@llic,ch ducks 10@ 
12c, western turkeys 7@12c. 





VEGETABLES—At Chicago, cabbage in ample 
supply. Home-grown $425 4) 100, Mich 7@8 # ton, 
cauliflower Tica@l 25 p dz, eastern 450@5 | bbl, car- 
rots T5e » bb1,7 P ton. La cucum bers scarce at 50c@ 
1p dz. Celery steady, 12¢20ce Pdz. Egg plant dull, 
Flal 2@1 50) dz, La 9c, home-grown lettuce 
awe p 4 dz, endive, Qasie p dz, leek 12a15e, 
beets 75a 90e }) bbl, Brussels sprouts Ma20e 4 qt, 
parsley 5¢ p dz, radishes 20¢ ~ dz, Hubbard 
squash 10 P ton, daT5e * dz, marrow T5c, spin- 
ach 25@35¢e P bu, Ct tomatoes 2 25a2 50 }) case, Fla 
3@3 25, turnips 1} bbl, rutabagas 18a@22e p bu, 
watercress 12@15e }) dz. 

At New York, southern vegetables in light sup- 
ply, others as quoted. Brussels sprouts 5al0e p 
qt, domestic cabbage lad } 100, Danish 445, 
washed carrots Tie — bbl, unwashed 50aQe, 
cauliflower 1 50a3 50, Mich celery 25a@50¢ } dz, N 
and western 10a@35¢, Fla cucumbers 1 50@2 50 
cra, egg plant3ad p bbl, green peas las }) cra, 
kale 30a60c P bbl, N O lettuce 647 pP bbl, radishes 
2a3 } 100, spinach lal 75} bbl, marrow squash 
7e pP bbl, Hubbard l@l 25, turnips 70@75e, Fla 
string beans la2 P cra. 

At Boston, turnips in steady demand. St An- 
drews 50@75¢ Pp bbi, Cape Cod 1@1 25. Cabbage 
in full supply. Natives 2@3 p 100,10 P ton. 








Baltimore spinach 150@1 75 Pp bbl, Hubbard squash 
15 P ton, marrow 10@12. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, grain market quiet 
under light demand. Wheat 58 ® bu, rye 45c, 
corn 56@58c, oats 40a@43c, barley 58c, bran $17 YP 
ton, best pat flour 425 p bbl, baled timothy hay 
12 » ton, Oat straw 6@7. Good to best steer 
beef 64gq@8e Pp Ib d w, milch cows 28460 ea, best 
heavy hogs 5 5046 pP 100 tbs, corn-fed mutton 6@8e, 
spring lambs 8@10c, wool, fine washed 10@12c th, 
coarse lalse, green salted hides 2a4c ¥ th. 
Chickens l0@i3c » tb dw, turkeys 12@l4ce dw, 
ducks 1l0@l13c. Eggs, fresh 23@25¢ p dz, cold stor- 
age 20@23c. Potatoes 35a40e } bu, sweets 2@2 25 
% bbl, onions 35a40e Pp bu, cabbages 1 50a2 $ 100, 
turnips 25c }¥ bu, navy beans 1 75@2y bu, pea 1 40 
@1 50, apples 40@75c # bu, honey 10@12%¢ WP th, 
cauliflower 50a80¢ ~dz, parsnips 40c, pumpkins 
75ce@1 P dz, butternuts Me Pp bu. 


At Utica, fowls 8c P tb 1 w, ll@i2ed w, chickens 
9c 1 w, ll@ize d w, turkeys l0a@lle 1 w, l2a13e d w, 
ducks 9@10e lw,12@15e dw. Fresh eygs 2a 24e » 
dz. Potatoes 35@40c P bu, onions 45a50c, marrow 
beans $2@2 50, medium 1 60@1 70. Ch apples 60@ 
te YP bu, common 45@50c. Hows Syc5%e P th, 
cows, bulls and stags 214c, steers 2a@2',¢, tried tal- 
low 4c, rough 2c, veal skins 40¢@60c ea, dairy skins 
1h@35c, lamb skins 25a@40c, shearlings 10@20c. No 
lhay T5c Pp 100 tbs, oat straw 60c. 


At Buffalo, wheat dull, 67@69¢ P bu, corn 46@ 
48c, oats 3Sa3ic, rye 55c, pat flour $3 50@3 75 p bbl, 
baled timothy hay 1050@12 Pp ton. Poultry market 
active and prices fair. Chickens Ta9c » th dw, 
fowls 6a8c, ducks 10c,turkeys 9@10c, geese Salle d 
w, eggs fresh 23@24c, western 20@22c. Potatoes 40 
@50ec, onions 45@50c. Hubbard squash tlc # hh, ap- 

les 14350 ® bbl, hickory nuts 150@175 p bu. 

ides 24%@3%c tb, lamb skins 30@5vc ea, calves 

? 


In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, potatoes 40c # bu, beans $1 50a2, wool 12al7e 4} 
ib, light pork 5 50 # 100 tbs, heavy 5, side beef 5a 
Je ® ib, veal 6e 1 w, lard 10c, chickens 8c, flour 3 20 
@4 60 P bbl, shorts 17 P ton, middlings 18, corn 50e 

bu, oats 35c, red wheat 60¢.—At South Salem, 

estchester Co, eggs 36a40c dz, potatoes Tic p 
bu, corn 80c, oats 45c.—At New Kingston, Delaware 
Co, hay 10@12 # ton.—At Fulton, Oswego Co, po- 
tatoes 40c # bu, hay 10 P ton, cows 15a@20 ea, pork 
5@6 ~P 100 Ibs, apples 1 50 P bbl. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, grain re- 
ceipts are light with an advance in oats. Choice 
wheat is scarce. Corn 46a48c } bu, fey pat flour 
$3 70@3 95 P bbl, baled timothy hay 1241250 p 
ton, Oats 36@38c P bu, rye 58a5vce, wheat 56a58e., 
Chickens 10@1le P tb d w, turkeys 11.4 12c, geese &@ 
10c, ducks 11@12¢, eggs, strictly fresh 23a24c p 
dz, cold storage 18@19c. Potatoes S8at0e 4} bu, 
sweets 2 75@3, celery 25@50c # dz, cabbages 1 10q@ 
125 ~ bbl, onions 50@60c P bu, apples 2 War 75, 
turnips 40@50c P bu, parsnips 175 bbl, navy 
beans 1 80a@1 85 P bu, clover honey l5aléc yp Ib. 
Butter, Elgin cmy 26@27c P tb,others 23@24c, dairy 
20c, country extra 18@20c, low grades 8al0c. Full 
cream O cheese 1044@llc P Ib, NY full cream 
1144@1242c,O0 Swiss 12@124,c, Wis 13@13',4c, lim- 
burger fall make 914@10c, 

At Scranton, grain in fair demand. Corn 66@ 
68e P bu, oats 38a@45c, rye 65c, bran $18@20 } ton, 
best pat flour 38a4 p bbl,rye and graham 3p 
100 ibs, buckwheat 220, cottonseed meal 9p ton, 
middlings 20@22, timothy hay 14@16, rye straw 12 
@14. Good toch cmy butter 22azsc P th, dairy 20 
a22c. Full cream cheddars 10@1044c. Hens 8al0e p 
ib 1 w,fchickens 10@1lc,turkey hens 10@12¢ 1 w, 12@ 
13c d w, ducks 12@13e 1 w, 13@14c d w. Strictly fresh 
eggs 2ha26c P dz, cold storage 174%,@18c. Potatoes 
in good demand at 56@60c } bu, white onions 55@ 
60c, cabbages 3@5 P 100, turnips 50@60c 4 bu, ruta- 
bagas 30@35c, marrowfat beans 2 35@2 40, mediums 
170a1 8). Apples in good demand at 150@2p bbl, 
evap’d 8a9e # th, dried 54@6c, London layer rai- 
sins 44,@6c tb, loose muscatels 1 10@1 15 } bx. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, the general 

roduce markets averaged steady. Potatoes 70c 

bu, white onions $1 25 P bu, red T5c, yellow 75e, 
cabbage 60c dz, red 1, celery T5ic@1 } dz, leeks 
40c, parsley 40 a50c, mint 50c, lettuce 75c@1, garlic 
12c, radishes 40c, cucumbers 125, Hubbard squash 
1\%4c P tb, marrow 1c, beets Tic P bu, parsnips 1, 
spinach 7b5c, cauliflower 25c ea, egg plant 20c¢ ea, 
oyster plant Tic } dz, cider 10c P gal, vinegar 12% 
@l5c, walnuts 2 } bu, quinces 1. Apples 175a@2 25 
P bbl. Mixed oats 40@60c P bu, loose hay 17@18 
P ton, rye straw 17@18. Veal calves 6c P fh, best 
heavy hogs 650@7 } 100 Ibs 1 w, yearlings Te, 
spring lambs 8c, pork rib 8c, veal d w lle, top beef 
75048 P 100 lbs. Gome steady in price. Squabs 3 
® dz, quail 3, rabbits 15c ea, raccoon 1 50@2, squir- 
rel 8¢,chickens 10@12¢ 1 w, 15@16e d w, N Y turkeys 
15¢c, Ct 18@20c, ducks 18e d w, geese 18e d w. Eggs 
scarce. Strictly fresh 354 40c p dz. 

At New Haven, poultry market active at good 
prices. Chickens 10@12%,c } th d w, turkeys lba 
lée, ducks 15@16¢, geese 15c, eggs, fresh 24¢ 4) dz, 
cold storage l6e. Corn 40a4le » bu, bran $18 50a 
20 p ton, buckwheat 60e » bu, best pat flour 455 
~ bbl, baled timothy hay 15. Apples 225 p bbi, 
cranberries 3 50 ® cra, Catawba grapes 18c } Ib, 
onions, white 2 P bu, vellow 60c, red 60c, best cab- 
bages 5 Pp 100, turnips 23@30e p bu, Hubbard squash 
I4c P th, English walnuts 124%e@15e, pecans 10c, 
hickory 3 P bu, soft-shelled almonds 18¢c, peanuts 
4'\,a6c, filberts 10c, mixed nuts 10c, figs 12!,@15e, 
tangerines 4 75@5 25 p bx, grape fruit 3 7ia@4, Fla 
oranges 2@2 75 ~ box, lemons 3 50@4, baniwnas la 
150 P beh. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


Fodder from Dent Corn and from Flint Corn.— 
The large varieties of dent corn which ripen 
in the central and southern states must be har- 
vested in Majne in a very immature condition, 
according to W. H. Jordan of that station (R. 
The smaller flint varieties may usually 
be allowed to stand until mature. Under such 
conditions the smaller varieties of flint corn 
have when, harvested as fodder, amuch higher 
percentage of dry matter in the stover than is 
found in the large immature dent corn. In 
the Maine field corn the excess of dry matter 
consisted almost entirely of nitrogen-free-ex- 
tract or the non-nitrogenous part of the growth. 
The dry matter of the large immature dent 
corn contained 0.78 per cent more protein, 7.91 
per cent more fiber and 9.89 less nitrogen-free- 
extract. The ripening of the flint corn caused 
a large relative production of non-nitrogenous 
substance as compared with an earlier stage of 
growth. The63 per cent of non-nitrogenous 
dry substance at maturity made only 47 per 
cent of the dry matter when in the silking 
stage. The diastase method of analyzing for 
starch was found more accurate than the acid 
method. The mature corn contained much 
the larger prcportion of the more valuable 
carbohydrates such as sugar and starch. The 
starch increased most, changing in an average 
of four samples from 1to 14 percent of the 
dry substance of the corn fodder. When green 
corn fodder was slowly dried, even under the 
most favorable conditions, a material loss of 
dry matter was found to occur,so that in 
moist weather long, narrow, well-ventilated 
fodder shocks are better than large, closely- 
piled, round shocks. 


93.) 





Native American Dwarf Cherries.—The wild 
plums and dwarf cherries so abundant through- 
out the United States, have been studied by L. 
H. Bailey of the Cornell university station (B 
70) who finds that the dwarf cherries now spar- 
ingly grown or recommended for fruit are of 
three types—the western dwarf cherry of the 
trans-Mississippi region, Prunus Besseyi; the 
Utah hybrid p< elon P. Besseyi on P. Watsoni; 
and the sand cherry of the northeastern states, 
P. pumila. The western dwarf cherry grows 
on the Great Plains from the Mississippi river 
to the mountains of Colorado and Utah. This 
species has received the most attention fora 
fruit plant, and promises much with further 
improvement. Improved Dwarf Rocky Moun- 
tain cherry is a form worthy of trial. The 
Utah hybrid cherry appears to be a hybrid of 
the western dwarf cherry and the sand plum 
of the Great Plains, P. Watsoni. The cherries 
are handsome, the plant is productive and 
hardy, but the fruit is not of the best quality. 
The sand cherry grows naturally along rivers 
and lakes in the Atlantic states, and along the 
Great Lakes to the Lake of the Woods. The 
fruit is black or nearly so, variable in quality, 
and usually about one-half inch in diameter. 
It is cultivated for ornament, though there are 
no improved fruit bearing forms, but in its na- 
tive condition, it gives evidence of being wor- 
thy of improvement as a fruit-bearing plant. 
These bush cherries are promising plants for 
the reclamation of waste lands. 





Plants Which Use Free Nitrogen.—That the 
ability to assimilate free nitrogen is more 
widely spread inthe plant world than that of 
carbonic acid assimilation, is the claim of B. 
Frank of Germany (E. 8. R. VI, 1) who states 
that legumes assimilate free nitrogen even 
when not in symbiotic relation with the tubercle 
fungus. The non-leguminous plants which 
are known to assimilate free nitrogen are: 
Fungi, algae, mosses, oats, spurry, buckwheat, 
white mustard, Norway maple,turnips,potatoes 
and a few others. 


Sugar from Corn Stalks.—It has long been 
known that the stalks of American field corn 
contained good sucrose or cane sugar. Chemi- 
cal analyses of the stalks of sweet corn, from 
which the ears had been removed for use 
in a canning factory, were made at the 
New York state station (R ’93) and Dr P. 
Collier reports that the average weight 
of these stalks after the ears hadbeen re- 
moved was Zi 1-5 oz, or 1335 oz after the 
tops and blades were further removed. Thus 
with corn _—- in hills four feet apart 
and four stalks to the hill the weight of topped 
and stripped stalks of sweet corn per acre 
would be nearly half aton. The corn stalk 
juice contained — 9 per cent of sucrose 
and 2% percent of glucose, while Louisiana 
rm cane juice contains 108 per cent sucrose 
and 1} of glucose. Sorghum cane juice has 11% 


percent of sucrose and 1} per cent glucose. 
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Thus for the production of molasses which 
uses both sucrose and glucose sugars, the corn 
stalk juice contained 11 2-5 per cent or nearly 
92 per cent of the centent in the Louisiana 
sugar cane juice. As hundreds of acres of 
corn are being grown for canning purposes, it 
would seem worth while to experiment in the 
manufacture of molasses from the stalks, es- 
pecially as the bagasse left after expressing 
the juice by a mill would be a nutritious ma- 
terial for the silo, thus using all parts of the 
corn plant. 


Peach Leaf Curl and Plum Pockets.—No part 
of the peach, the plum or the cherry tree above 
the*ground is exempt from attacks of the Exoa- 
scee fungi, according to G. F. Atkinson of the 
Cornell University station (B 73). The leaf 
curls because the number of cells on one side 
is greatly increased. The twigs become 
“witches’ brooms” by stimulation of the buds, 
or are thickened and contorted. The young 
leaf buds, and especially the fruits, become 
transformed into hollow spongy masses of tis- 
sue known as plum pockets. The net-like my- 
celium is perennial, living in the buds and 
twigs of the trees during the winter, ready to 
grow into the young leaves and fruit in the 
spring. Thus an infected tree is likely to show 
the disease every year. Healthy trees may be 
infected by spores, though it is diffienlt to in- 
oculate them. Where only afew branches of a 
tree are affected it may prove beneficial to 
prune a considerable distance below the dis- 
eased part, and burn the prunings. No spray- 
ing solution or other fungicide has yet been 
found beneficial. 





The Wheat-Head Army Worm.—O. S. Dyer, 
Dubuque Co, Iowa: The worms that destroyed 
the heads of your grain were most probably the 
wheat-head army worms, which have done 
much damage in your region. It is usually 
first noticed as a small, green worm eating the 
heads of grass and wheat in early summer. It 
grows so rapidly that by the wheat harvest it is 
ready to enter the soil and become an inactive 

upa. These pup2, about midsummer, change 

nto a second brood of moths, the eggs of which 
hatch into the green worms or larvz, which 
eat the young wheat and grass in the fall. This 
second brood of worms is usually so sparse as 
not to be noticed. The worms, as before, enter 
the ground, become pup2, in which condition 
they survive the winter to become moths in 
the spring. The spring moths lay their eggs 
on young grain and grass to hatch into the 
— worms, which destroy the unripe grain. 

he moths may be caught and killed with 
lantern traps over a barrel of water, but spray- 
ing the worm-infested fields with paris green 
or london purple is the most effective remedy. 
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THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, O. 














SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS... . 
Produce Commission [erciants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 
FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Cant seehow 


#MY HUSBAND*.-21< 


$60 Kenwood Hachine fer - $23.00 
Machine for - $19.50 
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=F $50 Arlington 
Standa ngers « $8.00, 3 


where on 80 days free trial, in any 
aa without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
“| from factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and testi- 
monials Free. Write at once. - Address 
in fall), CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
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§58-164 West Van Buren St. B #2, Chicago, ili, 
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URHORSESHOER 


BED FOR THE 
NEN 





FVRRSLIE 





It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
horse and driver, 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,” your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept so . 
by not having to constantly remove the 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 


Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
serted without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith shop. 

On receipt of postal will mail free our de- 
scriptive circular containing prices of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 Sizes and Styles, Over 20,000 In Use. 
A boy can operate and keep. » 
them in order. A complete —s 
mill and sheller for less thang 100& 
EVERY MILL WARRANTED, . 
“BOOK ON MILLS” 

end sample meal FREE, 


Flour Mills built by Contract. 
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JACKSON BROS. . 0m 


hird Avenue. ALBA 
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ano.SOLE- BILE 





#45.00 each. Capacity 
1 tons. For partica- 
lars send two cent 
stamp to T. W. 


LAWFORD, Law- 
f« = f. 0., Va. 


Portable 
Ensilage Presses 





} O N FREE TRIAL—Our Electric Belts and Batteries. 


No money required in advance. Cure rheumatism, lame 
E. J. Smead & Co., Dept. K, Vineland, N. J. 





JURE Bred Indian Games, B. P. Rocks, 8. 8. Hamburgs, 
Bull Leghorns for sale. C.C. Fulton,Stewartstown,Pa. 





| ye FOR SALE —189 acres $3,850.00. Good build 
ings. All kinds fruit. No sand, no stones, good mark 
ets. hours ride south New York. Part cash, balance 
mortgage. A. H. LOVEJOY, Kingston, Maryland. 


CAR D Se 1895. 50 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMI ARTICLES 
FREE HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 


WANTED the best. 25 other prizes. Send 10 cents 


for sample copy containing particulars. Time is limi 
Cc. R. PUB. CO., Box 16, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 








Plans for Flower garden. Cash prizes for 











We manufacture the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, Aspinwall Potato Cutter, 


Aspinwall Paris Green Sprinkler, etc. 


Every machine warranted. 


These machines 


greatly reduce the cost of raising potatoes. Send for Free Mllustrated Catalogue. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., 








60 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 
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The Supreme Court on Hog Butter. 





The United States supreme court, on Mon- 
day of this week, handed down a decision 
affirming the validity of the Massachusets law 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale in that 
state of oleomargarine colored so as to resem- 
ble butter made of pure milk and cream. The 
defense in this case, which is known as the 
Plumbey case, was that this oleo was sold in 
original packages, and was therefore excepted 
from the law referred to by reason of the 
celebrated decision by the United States 
supreme court a few years ago acknowledging 
the right of interstate commerce in liquor in 
original packages even in prohibition states. 

But the majority of the court took the posi- 
tion that has been held from the start by AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST that a state has a right 
to prohibit or regulate the sale within its bor- 
ders of articles brought from other states which 
in appearance or character are not what they 
seem to be, even although the article may not 
be vicious of itself. This was substantially the 
ground taken by President Cleveland in appro- 
val of the internal revenue law on hog butter. 

In this decision, however, the supreme 
court backs water on the “‘original package 
decision,” and restores the principle of state 
rights that was threatened by that verdict. 
Momentous as it is on that account, it is 
equally important astmarking a new era in leg- 
islation to protect the producer against fraudu- 
lent competition, and the consumer against 
fraudulent or adulterated foods. It is a most 
righteous outcome. 





Full Text of the Decision. 


The full text of the supreme court decision on 
this matter affirms in the broadest terms the pow- 
er of state governments to protect their citizens 
against imitations of articles of food. The origi- 
nal case was that of Benjamin Plumley, a Boston 
dealer, who undertook, as the agent of the Chica- 
go firm of Friedman & Co, to introduce oleo into 
Massachusetts which had been colored to imitate 
butter. The law of the state prohibits the sale of 
any compound not produced from unadulterated 
milk or cream which shall be an imitation of yel- 
low butter. The law allows the sale of oleomar- 
garine in a separate and distinct form, free from 
coloring or any ingredient that causes it to look 
like butter. Plumley was found — of the 
offense charged and the case, which was 
a test one, came up on a writ of habeas 
corpus before the supreme judicial court 
of Massachusetts. Plumley’s attorney has 
alleged that the statute of Massachusetts was re- 
pugnant to the clause of the federal constitution 

ranting congress power to regulate commerce ; 
4 the clause declaring citizens of each state en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several states; to the clause forbidding a 
state to make laws abridging the _ privileges or 
immunities of the citizens of the United States; 
to the clause declaring that private property shall 
not be taken for public urposes; and to the act 
of congress regulating the manufacture and sale 
of oleo. The Massachusetts supreme court up- 
held the judgment of the court below, and ana 
peal was taken to the supreme court of the Unit- 
ed States. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECLARATIONS. 


Justice Harlan, in rendering nis decision affirming 
that of the Massachusetts court, declares the taxes pre- 
seribed by the oleomargarine act were imposed for na- 
tional pucpeste, and did not give authority to those who 
paid them to engage In the manufacture or sale of oleo- 
margarine in any state which lawfully forbade such manu- 
facture or sale, or to disregard any regulations whichjany 
state might prescribe in reference to that article. The 
act of congress, he says, was not intended as a regulation 
of commerce among the states, nor does it have special 
application to the transfer from one state to the other. 

ne Massachusetts statute does not prohibit the manufac- 
ture or sale of all oleo, but only such as is colored in imi- 
tation of butter. If free from color the right to sell it in 
such manner as will advise the consumer of its real char- 
acter is not prohibited. The oleo sold by Plumley was 
artificially colored. 

Justice Harlan says: “The real object of coloring 
oleoe to make it look like genuine butter is that it 
may appear to be what it is not, and thus induce unwary 
purchasers who do not closely scrutinize the label upon 
the package in which it is contained to buy it for butter. 
The statute seeks to perce false pretenses and to pro- 
mote fair dealingin the sale of an article of food. Can 
it be that the constitution of the United States secures 
to any one the privilege of manufacturing and selling an 
article of food in such manner as to induce the mass of 
xeople to believe they are buying something which, in 
‘act, is wholly different from that which is offered ar 
sale? Does the freedom of commerce among the states 
demand a recognition of the right to practice deception 
upon the public in the sale of any articles,even those 
that have become the subject of trade in different parts 
of the country?” 


FOR PROTECTION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Justice Harlan cites a number of decisions in different 
States and goes on to say that if there be any subject over 
which it would seem the states ought to have plenary con- 
‘roland the power to legislate in respect to which i§ 
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A Destructive Pair—The Tuberculosis Germ and the Veterinary Surgeon. 


The Germ finds live beef very good eating, and the Veterinary Surgeon, following in his track, finds 
bovine victims of the tuberculin test and makes a pretty penny killing them off, until the farms 
of New York are dotted with dead cattle, and the farmers are getting desperate. 
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ought not to be supposed was intended to be surrendered 
to the general government, it is the protection of the peo- 
ple against fraud and deception in the sale of food prod- 
ucts. Such legislation may, indeed, indirectly or inci- 
dentally affect trade in such products transported from 
one state toanother. But that circumstance does not 
how that laws of the character referred to are inconsist- 
ent with the powers of congress to regulate commerce 
among the states. 

Justice Harlan refers to the celebrated case of Leisy vs 
Hardin, in which the court held that distilled{iquors, ale 
and beer were subjects of exchange, barter and traffic, 
and being articles of commerce their sale while in the 
original packages in which they are carried from one 
state to another could not be forbidden by any state 
without the assent of congress. This was the case which 
did so much to upset the lowa prohibition law. 

The opinion handed down by Justice Harlan declares 
that the effect of the original package decision does not 
in any way justify the broad contention that a state is 
powerless to prevent the sale of articles manufactured in 
or brought from another state and subjects of traffic and 
commerce, if their sale may cheat the people into pur- 
chasing something they do not intend to buy and which 
is wholly different from what its condition and appear- 
ance import. 

Attention is called to the fact that the states may legis- 
late to prevent the spread of crime, and may exclude 
from their limits paupers, convicts, persons likely to be- 
come a public charge and those afflicted with contagious 
or infectious diseases. These and other like things hav- 
ing immediate connection with the health, morals and 

ety of the people may be done by the state in the exer- 
cise of the right of self-defense. 


THE PUBLIC MAY NOT BE CHEATED. 


The decision concludes as follows: “And yet it is sup- 
posed the owners of a comnoune which has been put ina 
condition to cheat the public into believing it isa _ partic- 
ular article of food in daily use and eagerly sought for by 
people in every condition of life, are protected by the 
constitution in making a sale of it against the will of the 
state in which it is offered for sale because of the circum- 
stance that it Is in an original package and has become a 
subject of ordinary traffic. We are unwilling to accept 
this view. 

“We are of the opinion that it is within the power of a 
state to exclude from its markets any compound manufac- 
tured in another state which has been artificially colored 
or adulterated so as to cause it to look like an article of 
food in general use, and the sale of which may, by reason 
of such coloration or adulteration, cheat the general pub- 
lic into purchasing that which they may not intend to 
buy. The constitution of the United States does not se- 
cure to anyone the privilege of defrauding the public. 

The deception against which the statute of Massachu- 
setts is aimed is an offense against society; and the states 
are as competent to protect their people against such of- 
fenses or wrongs as they are to protect them against 
crimes or wrongs of more serious character. And this 
protection may given without violating any right se- 
cured by the national constitution and without infring- 
ing the authority of the general government. A state 
enactment forbidding the sale of deceitful imitations of 
articles of food in general use among the people does not 
abridge ~~ privilege secured to citizens of the United 
States nor in any just sense interfere with the freedom of 
commerce among the several states.” . 


RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 


“We are not unmindful of the fact—indeed, this court 
has often had occasion to observe—that the acknowledg- 
ed power of the states to protect the morals, the health 
and the safety of their people by appropriate iegislation 
sometimes touches in its exercise the line separating the 
respective domains of national and state authority. 

“Butin view of the complex system of government 
which exists in this country, ‘presenting,’ as this court, 
speaking by Chief Justice Marshall, has said, ‘the rare 
and difficult scheme of one general government, whose 
action extends over the whole, but which possesses only 
certain enumerated powers, and of numerous state gov- 
ernments, which retain and exercise all powers not dele- 
gated to the Union,’ the judiciary of the United States 
should not strike down a legislative enactment of a state 
—especially if it has direct connection with the social or- 
der, the health and the morals of its people—unless such 





legislation plainly and palpably violates some right grant- 
ed or secured by the national constitution or encroaches 
upon the authority delegated to the United States for the 
attainment of objects of national concern. 

“Wecannot so adjudge in reference tothe statute of 
Massachusetts, and as, in our vopinion, the court below 
correctly held that the plaintiff in error was not restrain- 
ed of his liberty in violation of the constitution of the 
United States, the judgment is affirmed.” 

— Justice Fuller and Justices Field and Brewer dis- 
sented. 





| 

The Hog Butter Fraud.—There were manufac- 
tured in Chicago 16,318,270 Ibs of hog butter, from 
July 1 to Dec 1, a decrease of 3,130,577 lbs from the 


amount made during the same months last year. 
The internal revenue officials are making very 
many arrests, averaging four or five per day, for 
violations of the revenue law in the sale of this 
connterfeit. Let the good work go on. Nelson 
Morris Co admits that if the states take advan- 
tage of the superior court decision last week it 
will close the market against the product. N. K. 
Fairbank says it wont affect his business. Swift 
& Co say if it causes a decline in the demand for 
hog butter, preventing packers from producing as 
much from the cattle as at present, the prices of 
meat must go upor the value of cattle must go 
down. That the just decision cuts, however, is 
proved in the immediate shutting down of the im- 
mense oleo factory at Hammond, asuburb of 
Chicago, which has a capacity of 70,000 lbs of the 
bogus stuff per day. Connecticut dealers are giv- 
tng up the fight and begging for mercy. The 
managers of the Armour and Swift butterine out- 
fits in that state have discontinued selling the 
article, promising Dairy Commissioner Burlin- 
game they will immediately call in all the stuff 
from sub-agents in the state amounting to several 
tons and ship it away to whatever point their 
rincipals may direct, taking down the signs in 
Yew Haven and New London and closing up shop. 
It will be well to keep an eye on the traffic, how- 
ever, because people who allow their goods to sail 
under false colors will in all probability be more 
than willing to see its traffic continued even 
thongh it must be sold secretly, thus deliberately 
swindling customers. 
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The Butter Market. 

New York—At Syracuse, slow under poor de. 
mand. Good to ch emy 22@25¢c P fb, dairy 20@22c. 
—At Utica, dairy 23@25c, cmy 24@26c.—At Buffalo, 
state cmy 25c, Chatauqua and Elgin fey 26c, good 
dairy 16@23c, common dairy 11@15c, grease 8@llc, 

rint butter 26@27c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 

0, 22c.—At Fulton, Oswego Co, 22c. 

At New York, market steady on finer grades, 
but weak and uncertain on all others. Supply 
somewhat short and no immediate advance in 
prices apprehended. N Y¥ and and Pa fresh cmy 
23@23,c » Ib, Elgin and other western 24@2412¢c, 
western firsts 21@22c, seconds 17@19c, thirds 14@ 
16c, June extras 21c, seconds to firsts 16@19¢, extra 
NY dairy half-tubs 20@21c, firsts 17@19c, seconds 
14@16c,extra Welsh tubs 20c, seconds to firsts 15@ 
19¢c, thirds 12@14c, extra tubs and firkins 19@20c, 
seconds to firsts 15@18¢c, extra firkins 18@19¢, sec- 
onds to firsts 14@i7c, western im cmy firsts 17@ 
18c, seconds 14@15c, thirds 114,@1244c, western 
dairy firsts 14@15c, seconds 12@13c, thirds 104%@l1le, 
extra June factory firkins 14@144,c, seconds to 
12@13c, extra June tubs 13@1344c, seconds 
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to firsts 11@12%2c, extra fresh tubs 15@16c, firsts 
12@13e, seconds 104g@llc, thirds 10c. 

At Boston, the market quiet and in full supply, 
with little change in prices. Extra Vt cmy 25@ 
25%4ec P Ib, extra N Y 25ec, northern firsts 23@24c, 
eastern 22a@24c, western, extra soft wood pkgs 
ass’d sizes 25c, other western extra 244%,@25c, west- 
ern firsts 22@24e, seconds 19a@2ic, extra northern 
Juneemy 22423c, western June extra 20a21c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy 2la22c, N Y 20a2ic, N Y and Vt dairy 
firsts 19@20c, seconds 1«lic,low grades 13@14e, 
ch long dairies 16@17e, western firsts 14@15c, sec- 
onds 12@13c, western imt emy firsts 18c, seconds 
14@15c, ladle firsts 15e, seconds 104%4@11ce, extracemy 
boxes 26c, dairy 22c, common to good 18@20c, extra 
emy trunk in 44 or 14-tb prints 26c, dairy 22c, com- 
mon to good 19azle, 

At Chicago,-the market has been generally 
dull and prices have dropped slightly without re- 
ducing the large stock which shows accumulation. 
Extra cmy 22\4¢ P tb, firsts 20@21c, seconds 16a18c, 
thirds 12@15c, imt 14@18c, extra (Cooley’s) dairy 
19c, iirsts 14a16c, seconds 11@12¢c, thirds 10c, extra 
ladles l4@l5c, firsts and seconds 9@12c, fresh, 
sweet packing stock 9@10e, stale 8c, poor to good 
grease 5@8e, rolls 10@13c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York—At Syracuse, 10@11c P th.—At Buffa- 
lo, ch full milk 10%@12c, fairto good 10@10%,c, 
full skims 5@8c.—At Utica, 14@16c.—At Baldwins- 
ville, Onondaga Co, 1l1c. 

At New York, trade continues slow and there 
are no changes in prices. Noimprovements need 
be looked for until the new year begins. N Y full 
cream, large Sept colored fcy 144c P th, do white 
10%, @1le, large ch 105%c, good to prime 104@10\c, 
com to fair9al0c, small colored,fey 1134@12c, white 
1114c, com to prime 94%4@11\4c, ch small Chenango 
Co part skims 8'4.29¢, fair to prime 6@8e, ch white 
large 7'4c, fair to prime part skims 5@7e, factory 
part skims common 3!,@4c, Swiss domestic firsts 
21,@138¢, seconds 11@1144c. 

AtiBoston, demand light and prices unchanged. 
O flats in light supply and held tirmly. Extra N Y 
1l4,a11\,c¢ | tb, firsts 914@10\4c, seconds 6@8c, ex- 
tra Vt 11@11\4¢, firsts 9144@10%,c, seconds 6@8c, sage 
cheese 12.412',c, part skims 4a@6c, extra O flats llc, 
firsts 9a 10c. 

At Chicago, the market is slow and dull as usual 
at the closing of the year. Good to ch Young 
America 934@10e P tb, ch to fair twins 9%4,@9%4e, 
flat 10@10'4c, cheddars 9@9\4c, sharp to ch cold 
storage 5@%ec, sour goods 3aé6e, filled cheese 2@6c, 
ch Swiss 10c, good limburger 744@8e, No 1 brick 
8c, No 2 3@6e. 

The Milk Market.) 

At New York, .receipts have shown some in- 
erease but prices remain unchanged at 3e p qt to 
farmers. The surplus price is $157 P can of 40 
qts. 

: Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Dec 17 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


N Y,LE & West RR, 27,476 794 200 
N Y Central, 18,289 171 738 
N Y, Ont & West, 18,000 819 409 
West Shore, 7,638 115 294 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,106 176 8 
Del, Lack & West, 38,750 1065 - 
N Y¥ & Putnam, 4,400 _ —_ 
New Haven «& H, 6,965 39 a 
H R “T” Co, 6 610 595 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,725 60 _ 
Long Island, 1,250 -- _ 
N J Central, 1,475 35 “= 
Other sources, 4,500 _ _ 
Total receipts, 150,184 3,869 1,694 
Daily average, 21.455 552 242 


Will Producers Organize? 

This question is the one that is now coming 
home to the great body of farmers wlio ship to the 
New York market or to creameries that are gov- 
erned by metropolitan pene AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST has repeatedly exposed the condition 
of affairs, so that the whole matter is thoroughly 
understood. The letters and expressions of 
opinion which we have received, many of which 
have been published, show that farmers are di- 
vided in opinion. While they realize perfectly 
the necessity of organization, the late failure of 
the central union makes them backward about 
taking up the work again. 

Is it worth while to call a conference of those 
interested in bettering the milk producers’ condi- 
tion? How many will attend such a meeting in 
New York city? We are ready to provide for it if 
a sufficient number will attend to make it of use. 
Let us have a postal card from all who are will- 
ing to come. 

A Chenango county producer, George E. Willett 
of Afton, says the farmers of that section are dis- 
posed to get together and form a union as the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST proposes, and speaks 
encouragingly of the possibilities. O.J.Corwin of 
Wedgewood writes that the milk in Schuyler 
county, N Y, either goes to creameries or is 
worked up at home, and has paid producers the 
past season about 1%c P qt, with Oct and Nov 
payments up to 2c or a little better, and that there 
is not much interest in the movement for the ben- 
efit of shippers in New York. 





Shipping Oysters to England has reached the 
experimental stage, a steamer last week taking 
300 bu from Newport to Liverpool, these being ex- 
ported as an experiment. 

The Edible Snail.—Mrs H. S.: The industry of 
growing the edible snails (/lelix pomatia) has not 
been attempted, that we know of, in this country. 
We do not think it would be suecessful in as dry a 
climate as that of the United States. Snails are 
doubtless destined to remain a European grown 
luxury for all time, flourishing best in the moister 
climates. 
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The Business Side of Farming. 





Our Foreign Grain Trade—The value of the 
November exports of breadstuffs was almost 
$2,000,000 less than the amount shipped abroad 
during Oct, and compared with a year ago there 
was « decrease of 3,246,000. Last month did little 
to make up for the shortage of the year com- 
pared with ’93, this during the first 11 months 
amounting to almost 60,000,000. Wheat and flour 
shipments fell off during Nov and while there 
yas a slight increase in corn the foreign trade in 
this cereal continues small owing to the high 
price. The average value of the corn exported 
during Nov was 8c pbu higher thana year ago 
and the amount sent abroad was only 20% of that 
which went at the lower price. Foreigners will 
take our corn when they can buy it cheaply, 
otherwise it must find an outlet at home. The 
year just closing will prove a remarkable one in 
the rye trade and it will be a period without any 
exports. During the first 11 months a meager 286 
bu are reported as exported, these of course sim- 
ply being taken for coastwise trade or consump- 
tion on board vessel. During the first 11 months 
of ’93 rye exports were 764,000 bu. The following 
table shows the total exports of breadstuffs dur- 
ing the periods named (last three figures 000s be- 
ing omitted): 
-Month of Nov-. -1l mos to Nov a) 
1894 1893 1894 189 


Wheat, bu, 6,260 7,066 65,262 102, 
total value, $3,246 4,039 38,656 75,499 
val per bu, 51.8 57.2 59.2 13.3 

Wheat fiour, bbls, _ 1,237 1,225 14,458 15 020 
total value, $4,078 5,097 53,627 65,926 

Corn, bu, 731 3,502 37,910 48,602 
total value, #407 1,668 17,438 23,974 
val per bu, 55.7¢ 47.7 45.9 49.3 

Corn meal, bbls, 16 27 237 235 
total value, #48 71 652 643 

Oats, bu, 66 193 539 6,994 
total value, $21 70 197 2,532 
val per bu, 3L8 36.2 36.5 36.2 

Oatineal, Ibs, 1,132 423 10,320 7,264 
total value, $32 10 259 196 

Rye, bu, - 4 *286 7 
total value, - y *160 469 

Barley, bu, 84 352 2,100 5,073 
total value, $44 164 989 2,420 
val per bu, 52.2 46.6 47.0 47.5 





Aggregate val, $7,878 $11,124 $111,820 #171,649 

*Units. 

Exports of Provisions continue to hold their 
own, the total value last month being slightly less 
(at $12,090,000) than during October but considera- 
bly better than a yearago. Taking the 11 months 
there is a gainin value compared with the cor- 
responding period in ’93 of almost 20,000,000 which 
will do something toward offsetting the loss of 
60,000,000 in our exports of breadstuffs for the 
same period. Foreign purchases of American 
cheese during the firstil months of this year 
are slightly greater than a year ago, while the 
exports of butter at 9,623,0001bs are almost 50% 

reater than a year ago. Nov exports of 

utter were slightly Jess than those _ for 
Oct, while cheese shipments fell off more 
than a third. Exports of dressed _ beef 
hold close to the average of previous months and 
forthe expired part ot the year show a gratify- 
ing increase of more than 30,000,000 lbs. Average 
values last month and during the 11 months com- 
a with a year agoare remarkably close to 
44c per lb. Exports of live cattle continue to 
run away ahead of last year at 23,261 for Nov com- 

ared with 17,257 in ’93. The exports during the 

rst 11 months of this year were 65 % greater than 
the same period in °93 and respectively 366.654 
head and 221,813 head. The following table shows 
the classified exports of provisions during the 
periods named, together with total values which 
include live cattle (last three figures, 000s, 
omitted): 





7Month of Nov~ -11 mos to Nov 304 
1894 1893 1894 1893 
Butter, Ibs, 426 313 J 
total value. 277 65 
value per Ib, 18.07¢ 20.7¢ 
Cheese, ibs, 2,159 1,317 
total value, $225 140 
value per 1b, 10.4c 10 


.6C 

Beef, fresh, lbs, 15,162 13,626 

total value, F 212 

value per fb, 
Beef, canned, Ibs, 

total value, 
Beef, salted, ibs, 
Tallow, lbs, 
Bacon, lbs, 


Oleomargarine, Ibs, 
total value, 
value per lb, 


Total, 812,090 811,349 





161,898 141,945 





Exports of Cranberries, though small in the 
aggregate, amount to something and English con- 
sumers are becoming better acquainted with the 
fruit. Uptothe present time the expurts this 
season have been approximately 2,000 bu against 
3,000 bu during the same period last year. With 
prices so much higher, however, sales aggregate 
more than a year agoand generally show a fair 
profit to shippers. 


The Honey Crop is short, especially in Cali- 
fornia, where colonies have been so weakened 
that next year’s product will be scant also. In 
the trans Mississippi states the yield of honey was 
variable. It is far below the aveaage in the mid- 
dle and eastern states and best in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. The south has a fair 
honey’ crop but Florida produced the greatest 
yield in her history. 
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DO YOU EXPECT 
To Become a Mother? 
If so, then permit us to 
say that Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is indeed, 
a true 


“ Mother’s Friend,” 


FOR IT MAKES 


I Chitabirth Easy 
by preparing the 
: +2 system for parturi- 
tion, thus assisting Nature and shortening 
“Yabor.” The painful ordeal of childbirth 
is robbed of its terrors, and the dangers 
thereof greatly lessened, to both mother and 
child. The period of confinement is also 
greatly shortened, the mother strengthened 
and built up, and an abundant secretion of 
nourishment forthe child promoted. ._ .., 

Send Io cents fora large Book (168 pages), 
giving all particulars. Address, WorRLD’s 
DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 663 
Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH. 

Mrs. FRED Hunt, of Glenville, N. ¥., 
says: “I read about Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription being so good for a wo- 
man with child, so I ' 
got two bottles 
September, and De- 
cember 13th I hada 
twelve pound baby 
girl. en I was 
confined J was’ not 
sick in any way. 1 
did not suffer any 
pain, and when the 
child was born I walk- 
ed into another room 
and went to bed. If 
keep your Extract of 
Smart-Weed on hand 
all the time. It was ; 
ve cold weather pis 
and our room was Mrs. HUNT. 
very cold but I did not take any cold, and 
never had any after-pain or any other pain, 
It was all due to God and Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription and Compound Extract 
of Smart-Weed. This is the eighth livin 
child and the largest of them all. I suf- 
fered everything that flesh could suffer with 
the other babies. I always had a doctor 
and then he could not help me very much 
but this time my mother and my usband 
were alone with me. My baby was onl 
seven days old when I got up and dressed 
and left my room and stayed up all day.’’ 
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ORSE FAOREVIEW 
NOW READ For Dristribution. yo 


Handsomest and Most 
able Publication ever given readers of turf literature, its 








inning with this 
No. 1 year, weekly $2. THE HORSE REVIEW CO., Chicago. 


NEW -ac CATALOGUE 
AND GUIDE to Poultry Baisers for 1995. 
Contains over 130 fine illustrations show- 
ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best plans for poultry houses, 
sure remedies an@recipes for all diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden _sent for a7 10 cents. 


. John Bauscher, Jr.,P.0. Bog 2 Freeport, Ill. 















ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland Ching 
PIGS. Jersey, nsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
~y Fancy we Hunting 
end House Dogs. Catalogue. 

6. W. SMITH, ville, Chester Co., Penna. 








PI Prize Chester Whites, Berkshires, Jersey 
Calves, Collies, Beesies, choice Fowls, 60 th 
yea < 


F. MORRIS, Norway, Penna. 


a a 2 





#16.50. C.rculars Free. 
H. PRAY, Clove, N. ¥. 
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NEW YORK. 


Matters of State Interest. 


The approach of the convening of the legis- 
lature hightens the interest in the contest for 
the speakership of the new assembly. The 
three leading candidates are Hamilton Fish of 
Putnam county, George R. Malby of St Law- 
rence and D. E. Ainsworth of Oswego. At 
present Mr Fish appears to lead. The make- 
up of the new body appears to render possible 
the enactment of many measures in which 
farmers areinterested. An analysis shows it 
to contain fewer lawyers than usual, while the 
farmers have about 15 members to look after 
the distinctively agricultural side of law-mak- 
ing. The efforts of various farmers’ organi- 
zations in favor of all measures affecting their 
calling will no doubt be exerted fully this win- 
ter. 

The printed copy of the first annual report 
of the commissioner of agriculture is out. It 
consists of three volumes, as follows: Vol 1, 
report of the regular work of the department 
of agriculture, as required by the laws of 1893; 
Vol 2, fifth annual report of the state weather 
bureau; Vol 3, twelfth annual report of the 
New York agricultural experiment station, 
made to the commissioner of agriculture. 
Vol 1 contains 798 pages with a carefully 
compiled index and forms a valuable contri- 
bution to agricultural literature, showing what 
New York has done toward the correction of 
abuses of the various laws which have in the 
past been framed for the protection of the 
farming community. The history of the 
prosecution of oleomargarine violations is 
given in full. It also contains a list of the 
state cheese brands issued during the year 
ending Oct 31, 1893, by counties. “Referenc- 
es are made to the state weather bureau, 
veterinary service, Cornell university, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, state and county 
fairs and a detailed statement of the services 
and expenses of the commissioner, assistant 
commissioner, experts, chemists, counsel, etc, 
is given. There is also a list of butter and 
cheese factories of the state with the amount 
produced by each. It concludes with a copy 
of the agricultural law of the state together 
with a schedule of the laws repealed by Chapter 
332 of the laws of 1893. The whole constitutes 
a volume which merits a place in the library 
of every thinking farmer desirous of inform- 
ing himself on the workings of an important 
state department. 

The movement toward county road improve- 
ment has stirred up much interest and in ac- 
cordance with the plan already outlined Super- 
visor Slingerland, chairman of the special com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into its advisabil- 
ity, has recommended the appropriation of 
$5000 te be apportioned according to equalized 
valuation among the towns of Berne, Bethle- 
ham, Coeymans, Guilderland, Knox, New 
Scotland, Bensselaerville, Westerlo and the 
first district of Watervleit. While the 
amount to start with is small, it is confidently 
believed that as soon as actual road improve- 
ment is begun and its advantages realized, 
more liberal appropriations may be looked for. 





INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 


Madison, Dec 26,27 Syracuse farmers, Dec 29 
Vernon, Dec 26,27 Fayetteville, Jan2 
Carthage, Dec 26,27 Camden, Jan 2-3 
Greig Dec 2 Mexico, Jan 3-4 
Knoxboro, Dec 28, 29 De Ruyter, Jan 3-4 
Clinton, Dec 28, 29 Cortland, Jan 45 
Leydon, Dec 28, 29 Fulton, Jan 45 


Bergen, Genesee Co 0, Dec 14—Farmers here 
complain of hard times and low prices for 
wheat and pork. This is a fine farming coun- 
try, and with some change in the crops raised 
will again be prosperous. AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is very popular all through this sec- 
tion, and never more so than to-day.—Cold 
Spring creamery was organized in May, 1883, 
as a stock company with 12 stockholders, and 
has been in operation ever since. It is now 
under the able management of F. W. Fan- 
son. It is run on the cream gathering plan, 
thereby leaving tne skimmilk on the farms and 
thus giving the patrons a chance to greatly in- 
crease the pork product. The demand for Cold 
Spring butter is greater than can be supplied 
with the present number of cows. A firm in 
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Rochester takes 50,000 Ibs yearly at prices 
ranging from 2 to 4c above market prices. 

Burdett, Schuyler Co 0, Dec 14—Crops very 
light and prices of wheat, rye and barley 
lower than in any previous year. Corn turned 
out a better crop than it was generally thought 
to be. Potatoes were excellent.——A bout 
the usual amount of winter wheat and rye 
sown this fall.—Apples were inferior in 
quality anda small yield i. some localities.—— 
Hay bringing a fair price.——Farmers desiring 
to dispose of their flocks find the market very 
poor. 

Bouckville, Madison Co 9, Dec 14—Veteri- 
narian Mosrow of Oneida was called to Munns- 
ville recently to examine the dairy stock be- 
longing to Philander Brown. He found one 
cow dead and another suffering from what ap- 
peared to be poisoning. A post mortem 
showed that the cow had died from the effects 
of ergotism, by — cereals bearing a para- 
sitic fungous growth of a poisonous nature. 
The others were suffering from paraplegia, the 
natural result of taking ergot into the stomach 
in quantities insufficient to produce death. Of 
late the stock had been foddered on cornstalks, 
but at the doctor’s recommendation hay was 
substituted. A farmers’ institute will be held 
at Madison Dec 26 and 27. Through these 
meetings much practical information is dis- 
seminated and the younger men and women 
encouraged to new efforts on the farm. In- 
stitute experience should be preceded and fol- 
lowed by ae. and study.——The question 
of building a milk depot at Bouckville is bein 
vigorously agitated.——There is still a goo 
demand for eggs, although the supply has ma- 
terially increased lately.——Sales of beans are 
few. Light, strictly choice, hand-picked lots 
bring a good price.——Premature decay of ap- 
ple trees is noticeable in nearly if not all or- 
chards in this vicinity. Causes of such decay 
are constantly increasing and future prospects 
for the industry are discouraging. 


Carmel, Putnam Co o, Dec 15—Few farms 
offered for sale this fall——N. T. Wright has 
over 100 barrels of apples to ship yet.——Two 
cases of scarlet fever reported here.——The av- 
erage price received for milk from city dealers 
last month was $1.20 per can of 40 qts, which is 
10c less than exchange price.——S. A. Swanson 
has just completed a 2500 dwelling.——Farm- 
ers holding potatoes for better prices.——A 
large new milk factory is being built at Bald- 
win station. Arthur Hazen has built a large 
poultry house and will goj{into the business 
extensively in the spring. 

Columbus, Chenango Co oO, Dec 17—Most 
farmers have finished fall work and are pre- 
pared for winter. —_ except apples, 
were good and bringing fair prices. Four 
new henneries have been built in this vicinity. 
—No longer any doubt about the new rail- 
road. The track is laid to within four miles of 
New Berlin. It provides one more outlet to 
New York markets. Parties from Provi- 
dence, R I, looking for milch cows find few for 
sale.——Horses sell slowly. Some poultry 
being held for Christmas market.——Sharpers 
are troubling farmers in the vicinity of Cort- 
land. 

Cazenovia, Madison Co 0, Dec 17—H. L. Wel- 
lington has leased his farm to Mr Nash. 
John Scott has rented his farm near Constine 
Bridge to David Jones. Some farmers have 
sold their hay and delivered it, but many are 
waiting for higher prices. Dairy farmers 
well satistied with the season’s receipts. 

Durham, Greene Co a, Dee 15—Plows which 
were obliged to stop the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing were started again last week.——Considera- 
ble wood and manure hauled while the snow 
was on. Stock wintering well thus far. 
Cows in great demand, but the sheep industry 
depressed. Wool brings 16c per lb and dressed 
lambs at retail at 6 to 7¢c.——Hay market dull, 
the best bringing only $7. 

Edmeston, Otsego Co 0, Dec 14—The citi- 
zens of this place will enjoy the benefits of a 
good lecture course this winter. A new de- 
potis being built at South Edmeston.——L. 
Carpenter is making preparations to build a 
cold storage warehouse. 

Easton, Washington Co Go, Dec 15—Little 
corn in the field.—Few potatoes and se 
remaining in farmers’ hands. Adelbert 
Burch raised 250 bu of rye and 14 tons of straw 
on less than 12 acres.——John Hogan has sold 
three carloads of cows to farmers. New milch 
cows are bringing good prices. Beef and 
pork are low.——There is an effort being made 
to establish a free library here. Stock sold 
well at George Winton’s auction. Grade 























































































































Guernsey yearlings sold as high as $34 per 
head. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co o, Dec 14~Wood- 
= steadily growing larger, but contents of 

aymows going the other way. Pressed hay 
sells for $10. A.J. Mason has bought a new 
fodder cutter of large size which he will run 
with his horse power.——Charles Stevenson 
living on the Gibbs farm dehorned his herd of 
cattle recently. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, Dec 14—Hog 
cholera has appeared in the herd owned by 
Charles I. Thomson. A number died and two 
infected were killed. The remainder are un- 
der quarantine to prevent the spread of the 
disease. The cause assigned is too close quar- 
ters and the use of garbage from a hotel. 





Halcottsville, Delaware Co a, Dec 14—Cows 
generally looking well.—K elly Bros are sell- 
ing large quantities of feed, mostly hay and 
fodder. A number of farms have changed 
hands the past month. 


Jackson, Washington Co oO, Dec 14—Turkeys 
selling at a low figure this season. Many 
claim there has been no profit whatever in 
raising them.——Apple buyers are about 
through gathering up the stray lots which 
they a. obtained at their own figures. 
Pork has just fallen in price, some hogs being 
sold at 4c per lb. Potatoes moving slowly. 


Kirkland, Oneida Coo, Dec 14—Some plowing 
still being done the fore part of this week and 
a few cider mills and evaporators yet in opera- 
tion.—RKobert De Land has bought a fine 
herd of fresh milch cows. He sells his milk 
at Risley’s creamery. A farmers’ institute 
will be held here Dec 28 under the auspices of 
the local grange. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co 4, Dec 15—A 
slight movement in real estate. B. G. Reed 
recently sold his farm of 110 acres to Mr Port- 
low for $3850, including stock. The property 
known as the Chander estate near Nicholville 
has also been sold to Henry B. Chandler, one 
of the heirs. The fall make of butter has all 
been disposed of at prices varying from 20} 
to 23c. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co 0, Dec 14—Some po- 
tatoes were frosted before being housed and 
shippers complain of losing money on late 
shipments. Some apples for sale, but the 
quality of most of the fruit is poor. Hay is 
worth $9, but few are selling at that price.—— 
No market for common horses. Eggs in de- 
mand and animals fit for pork and beef selling 
fairly well. Sheep are lower than ever 
known before. One lot of fairly good animals 
recently sold for 75c per head. Business has 
improved somewhat in the last month.—— 
Readers of THE AGRICULTURIST should remem- 
ber that they can learn more about the true 
condition of the markets from its columns than 
from any other publication. 

Manlius, Onondaga Co Oo, Dec 14—Among 
the farmers the season’s work is done. Crops 
have all been good and prices fair.——Potatoes 
have dropped about 10c¢ per bu and several 
thousand bu are still in first hands. The 
cheese factory did well, 110,000 lbs of cheese 
having been made the past season. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co a, Dec 15—Mar- 
kets for stock and farm produce dull. Butter 
remarkably poor sale at low prices. Eggs 
are a good price but hens do not lay well. 
Hay finds the most ready market.——The 
horse market is completely demoralized. 
Good teams of western horses sell at auction 
for $130 to 150. Money very scarce and busi- 
ness limited to actual necessities. Farmers 
curtailing expenses as much _ as possible, 
especially in the way of hired help. 


















































Norwich, Chenango Co oO, Dec 15—Very 
much more hay fed the past month than usual. 








Little fall plowing done here.——Dairy 
stock looking fine and sheep in good condition. 
Horses not worth mentioning.——E. L. 


Haynes has one of the best arranged factories 
in the county and is handling a large quantity 
of milk.——Frank Crumb of Plymouth was 
seriously injured by his three-year-old Hol- 
stein bull.—Hay and other feed bid fair to be 
high. Poultry doing the best of anything. 
Turkeys worth 9c per lb alive. 

The San Jose Scale—Having found the de- 
structive San Jose scale insect on Long Island, 
and having a thorough appreciation of its dis- 
astrous work, Dr Peter Collier, director of the 
New York experiment station at Geneva, in- 
forms us that they are having an inspection 
made of the nurseries of the state to ascertain 




















if it has secured a lodgment in any of them. 
The work is under the immediate charge of 
Victor H. Lowe. The large nurseries about 
Geneva and Syracuse have all been examined, 
but so far no trace of the pest has been found. 
It is to be hoped that similar results will be 
reached in the state at large. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co 6, Dec 15—Although 
plowing and other fall work nearly done, a num- 
ber of fields of cabbage are still ungathered. 
W. F. Hale has thousands yet to be mar- 
keted. Prices range low. A carload of 
horses from Nebraska has been brought here 





for sale. They are going very low.——L. H. 
Barnes is building a barn 80x120 ft. It is 
nearly finished.——Cows are bringing fair 


prices and farmers are turning off the culls 
and buying others to replace them.——A. §, 
Tanner has rented his farm to M. Cole and 
wil! move tothe village-——Apples have fallen 
in price and are rotting badly.——Cheese fac- 
tories are {closed and the bulk of the stock in 
market. 


South Salem, Westchester Co Q, Dec 17—Some 


butchering done and em being packed.— 
Farmers are cutting their year’s supply of 
wood and getting ready for next summer’s 
work.——There has been some plowing done 
and a few stones picked.—Eggs are scarce 
and high.——E. R. Bailey has bought a two- 
horse sweep power of a Newburg firm, to use 
in cutting stalks, threshing, grinding feed and 
sawing wood. He will also do such work for 
his neighbors. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Co Go, Dec 15—Weath- 


er mild and roads in bad condition.——A great 
many are hauling off hay at discouragingly 
low prices. The steam mill that has been 
on the Fisher farm the ney season and operat- 
ed by Herbert Spencer has been moved to Sid- 
ney.——W. Lathers has rented the Jerome 
Dwelly farm. 


South Westerlo, Albany Coo, Dec 15—The 
evaporator has closed for the season.——S. E. 
Mabey has about finished his apple business. 
He has found it very profitable, as apples were 
more plentiful than anticipated.—A. Pem- 
berton raised nearly 100 pigs for market this 
season.—Taxes are 2c on the hundred higher 
than last year. 


Trenton—The state board of agriculture has 
inaugurated its series of farmers’ institutes, 
and meetings were held last week on Tuesday 
at Somerville, on Wednesday at Morristown, 
on Thursday at Washington, on Friday 
at Egg Harbor City and on‘Saturday at Farm- 
ington. Among the speakers were President 
Voorhees, Secretary Dye, George Gilingham 
of Morristown, C. Z. Chatham of York state on 
breeding and feeding of swine and _ on poultry 
for profit, the fruit question by William R. 
Ward of Newark, dairy topics by James Chess- 
man, roadimprovement by State Road Commis- 
sioner Edward Burrough, on entomology by 
John B. Smith and on the crossing of plants 
by Byron D. Halsted. The plan of these insti- 
tutes is to openfat 10.30am,at2pm and 7.30 
pmsharp. They. were quite well attended, 
but many more farmers would have been pres- 
ent had the institutes been thoroughly adver- 
tised. The New Jersey state board needs to 
adopt the planso successful inYork state, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and other states, of arranging 
the institutes for the entire winter so that they 
can be announced ahead and well advertised. 
They should also be of two days’ duration in- 
stead ofgfone. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Coa, Dec 15—Gallo- 
way cattle are favorites with few farmers in 
this section.——A new disease has broken out 
among hogs. They seem well in the evening, 
but become affected and die during the night. 
——Turkey buyers are around offering 13c for 
fowls fit for the Christmas market.——The 
Brothers of Nazareth have purchased a build- 
ing site of about eight acres, upon which to 
erect a hospital for epileptics. 

Fish Culture in New York—In the annual 
report of the fish commissioners of the state of 
New York, now just finished, they state the 
output of fish has been increased by 80 per 
cent over that of the preceding year, reaching 
about 136,000,000, divided as follows: Brook 
trout, 2,982,500; brown trout, 846,000; California 
trout, 565,000; lake trout, 5,415,000; white fish, 
18,112,000; ciscoes, 12,012,000; muskallonge, 
2,970,000; Adirondack frost fish, 9,015,000; pike 
perch, 20,230,000 ; shad, 7,249,000; salmon, 58,330; 
smelt, 22,603,000; tomcods, 33,676,000; lobster, 
445,455; black’ bass, 26,340; yearling salmon, 
260; land-locked salmon, 33,700. The hatching 
of lobsters at Cold Spring, ig eee pay was 
more successful thanfpreviously, though a scar- 
city of eggs rendered the complete carrying 
out of their plans impossible. Work in the 
Hudson river is somewhat hampered by the 
contamination of the water, so far as shad are 
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concerned, and the salmon’‘will not succeed un- 
tilsome system is provided which will give 
them access to the head waters where they 
must go to spawn. Fhe commissioners desire 
no more hatcheries—they have now all that 
they can possibly use to advantage. The com- 
ing legislature will do well to make liberal ap- 
propriations for this excellent work, barring 
of course any for new hatcheries. 


The State Dairymen’s Association met in 18th 
annual session at Oneonta, Dec 11-12. The at- 
tendance at the opening session was larger 
than it has been in several years. After the 
organization, the president, E. S. Munson of 
Franklin, N Y, appointed this committee on 
nominations: Jesse Owen of Elmira, W. H. 
Gilbert of Buffalo, F. Blanding of Hubbards- 
ville; resolutions, George T. Powell of Ghent, 
I. P. Roberts of Ithaca, C. P. Root of Gilberts- 
ville. The remainder of the morning session 
was spent in discussing the use of steam in 
dairying. At the afternoon session Prof Frank 
D. Blodgett of the state normal school de- 
livered an address of welcome, which was 
responded to by Prof I. P. Roberts of 
Cornell. This was followed by the address of 
the president—a forceful paper. A. D. Baker 
of Aurelius read a paper on buying or raising 
dairy stock, arguing strongly in favor of the 
latter plan. This was followed by Waste in 
the dairy—cause and remedy, by E. S. Gor- 
don of Chazy. The convention then adjourned 
until the — session, which was opened 
by an address from H. 8. Matteson of Morris 
on Winter management of the dairy cow, fol- 
lowed by one on butter making by W. H. Gil- 
bert of- Richmond, when the convention adjourn- 
ed until the following morning. At the 
opening session on the second day appropriate 
resolutions were adopted on the death of Ex- 
President Josiah Shull of Ilion, Ex-Dairy 
Commissioner Josiah K. Brown, Dudley Miller 
of Oswego and Edward Curran of Utica. 
The committee on “nominations reported as 
follows: For president, A. D. Baker of Aure- 
lius;"1st vice-president , A. Chase Thompson 
of Owego; secretary, B. D. Gilbert of Utica; 
treasurer, George T. Powell of Ghent; direc- 
tors, Dr L. L. Van Slyke of Geneva, George A. 
Smith of Frankfort, Frank E. Shaw of Dun- 
kirk, S. Gordon of Chazy, C. G. Lamont of 
Owego and Porter Root of Gilbertville; honor- 
ary vice-presidents, Levi P. Morton of Albany, 
Charles A. Wyckham of Mattituck, JB. F. Van 
Valkenburg of New York, J.S. Woodward of 
Lockport, H. O. Hale of Norwich, Wade Buck- 
ley of Port Jervis, A. Cotton of Clifton 
ge G. Murry of Verona, Charles A. Sweet 
of Buffalo, F. A. Converse of Woodville, S. C. 
Gray of Elmira, H. S. Matteson of Morris, 


K. Van Wagenen, Jr, of Cobleskill, E. 
S. Haynes of Lyon Brook and D. F. 
Wilber of Oneonta. The report of the 
committee was unanimously adopted. Dr 


C. D. Smead of the state tuberculosis com- 
mission read a paper on tuberculosis and its 
treatment, which was followed by a general 
dicussion. W. D. Grant of Newport read a 
paper on lard, cheese and oleomargarine, 
Assistant Dairy Commissioner Van Valk- 
enburg of New York read one on appro- 
priate legislation affecting dairy products of 
New York. The afternoon program consisted 
of the reading of a paper by Ex-President John 
8. Shattuck of Norwich on milk production 
and marketing; a talk by George A. Smith, di- 
rector of farmers’ institutes, on the profits of 
dairying; a paper on solved and unsolved 
dairy problems by Dr L. L. Van Slyke; needs 
of the New York dairymen by George T. 
Powell. 


An Important Anniversary—The western 
New York horticultural society will celebrate 
its 40th anniversary at Rochester on Jan 23-24. 
No organization in the country has been of 
greater service to the cause of horticulture 
than has this and it deserves well of the public. 
One dollar per annum makes one a member, 
$10 makes one a life member, and this carries 
with it the right to a copy of the annual pro- 
ceedings—a most valuable book. John Hall 
of Rochester, N Y, is the secretary, to whom 
all communications should be addressed. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co q, Dec 14—Fields all 
cleared and much fall plowing done.——A re- 
cent a through adjacent towns showed many 
fields of corn still unhusked and some turnips 
in the fields. The members of the Southold 
town agricultural society have commenced 
holding their weekly meetings, which are of 
much interest to the farming public. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Electric Railroad Schemes have become so nu- 
merous and so clamorous for special favors 
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that the state board of agriculture has isued 
this warning to country towns: 


1. Grant no privileges for the laying of any trac- 
tion or passenger railroad tracks on or across 
your premises that has a less gauge than five feet 
two inches between the inside edges of the rails 
thus making the width conform to the width of 
the vehicles, heavy and light, thatare in common 
use throughout the state. If this is not done the 
damage to those who thus divide the use of the 
roadway to traction companies, will be continu- 
ous. Further, see that the rails have at least four 
inches flange, and that the space between the 
rails, wherever laid upon or across public roads 
or highways, be paved or macadamized, and that 
said pavement or macadam road-bed extend at 
least fifteen inches on the outside of the rails, 
and be laid in such manner as to allow a free and 
easy crossing of such rails or tracks. 

2. Before signing any paper for granting the 
right of way or other privilege have it carefully 
examined, to see that you do not sign a warrantee 
deed, or privileges that will allow the company 
obtaining the same to transfer the rights granted 
for other purposes than you intend to convey, 
and use the same caution in granting privileges 
for the planting or setting of telephone, telegraph 
and electric poles. 

3. Bring your influence to bear upon your own 
township, borough, county and state authorities 
= have them protect your interest in these mat- 

rs. 

4. Interview your candidates for townshi 
mittee,chosen free holder and members of the leg- 
islature, and have them agree to protect your in- 
terest in case matters of this nature come before 
them. By securing the above-mentioned rails and 
gauge, and maintaining your rights, you will not 
only benefit yourselves, but protect the general 
traveling public from unnecessary and extraor- 
dinary wear, tear and damage to their vehicles. 
The need of this has been fully demonstrated in 
some parts of the state where a traction gauge of 
five feet has been laid upon a main public hor- 
oughfare. 





com- 


Salem Co 0—The great industry of this coun- 
ty is raising and canning tomatoes. There are 
22 establishments of this kind in the county 
each with a capacity ranging from 300,000 to 
1,000,000 2-qt cans. There are some put 
up in gallon cans and some establishments put 
them up especially for frying, with a demand 
far exceeding the supply. Canned tomatoes 
readily bring $1.25 per doz 2-qtcans. The 
farmers prepare the ground by harrowing ina 
liberal dressing of manure and when the plants 
are ready and danger from frost is past the 
ground is marked out and another agptonees 
of manure or commercial fertilizer added to the 
hills. The yield the past season varied from 5 
to 14 tous per acre. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





INSTITUTES FOR COMING TWO WEEKS. 


Berks, Wernersville, Dec 26-27 
Bedford, Loysburg, Dec 26-27 
Snyder, Beavertown, Dec 26-27 
Carbon, Weatherly, Dec 27 
Somerset, Somerset, Dec 27-28 
Westmoreland, Markle, Dec 27-28 
Carbon, Normal Square, Dec 28 
Montgomery, Saratoga, Jan 4-5 


Ronks, Lancaster Co Q—Growing wheat 
very promising and new clover fields well set. 
Corn and potatoes were paying crops in 
spite of drouth.——Apples scarce, but they 
have been shipped inin such quantities that 
the fruit is cheaper than a month ago.—Po- 
tatoes are being extensively raised in place of 

(To Page 459.] 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class 10 Ro 
on oats pare and under this heading in the MIDD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Laer A to arantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
pred = returns and prove a paying investment. 

dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








direct from owners having large flocks. Wil 


‘ord, Ct 


Ww ANTED—E; : 
. G@. BLANCHARD, 45 Vine St., Hartf 


pay cash. 





ELGIAN HARES, profitable and petite, for sale cheap, 
JOHN POMEROY, Chambersburg, Pa. 











y S 


Tyascoass= Bronze Turkeys. WM. EMPIE, Minaville, 
Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
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[From Pave 459 
tobacco, which formeriy was one of the leading 
crops. 


MARYLAND. 


To Erect a Stock Show Building—The Mary- 
land horse show association which gave its first 
exhibition this season in Baltimore will erecta 
building in that city at once for future shows. 
The structure is to cost $100,000. It will cover 
a larger area than Madison Square garden in 
New York, and will have a seating capacity of 
10,000. The building will be completed in 
time for next year’s show. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Ashfield—Tue Homrsteap is appreciated in 
its new form. Corn and other crops left out 
curing the cold snap were only slightly dam- 

sed and have since been housed.——Most of 
the apples have been sold. The best bring 
<1.50 per bbl. Potatoes 50c per bu. Eggs 35c 
per doz. 7 

Amherst—The agricultural college has just 
purchased of George E. Taylor & Son of Shel- 

irne a pair of fine registered Shorthorns to be 
used to illustrate the characteristics of the 

evd. 

Blandford—E. W. Boise attended the meet- 
iug of the state board of agriculture last week. 

-John Cadwell has sold a pair of fat cattle 
to Butcher Cowles of Russell.——Cattle exam- 
iner James Knox has been over the town and 

vith the exception of one or two animals 
und the cattle healthy. 

Bedford—Some strawberry beds have been 
covered with meadow hay bound down with 
beanpoles and pine trash.—Gardeners here 
no longer mow their asparagus beds in fall but 
wait till ee when they rake off, apply fer- 
tilizer and plow. Ashes are shipped in for 
less than $11 per ton. Cows keeping up the 
flow of milk well. 

Charlton—Farmers doing little besides chores 
and hauling milk to the station. Con- 
siderable grumbling about surplus milk.——H. 
I. Gould has put in apgesstns for grinding ear 
corn.——Meal worth $1.12, bran 9%5c to $1, cot- 
tonseed meal 1.25. Eggs scarce and fresh 
ones sell at 45c. Case eggs 38c, butter 28 to 30c. 
——Beef 6c per lb and pork the same. Much 
indignation aroused by the tuberculosis inves- 
tigation. No lumbering done as yet. Some 
few are chopping wood for their own use. 




















Conway—Brainard Graves has bought the 
Col Rice place and takes possession in the 
spring. G. H. Johnson has been appointed 
inspector of stock for this vicinity.——Prices 
of produce are as follows: Apples 31.50 to 2 
per bbl, potatoes 75c per bu, butter 25 to 28e 
and eggs 3Se. 

Easthampton—Farmers are taking good care 
of stock and making all the milk possible. 
As many of them depend largely upon dairy- 
ing for a living, they are feeling considerable 





concern regarding the investigation being 
made by the tuberculosis commission. The 
combination entered into by the creameries 


has failed and butter is afew cents cheaper in 
consequence. 

Holden—The local farmers and mechanics’ 
club held the first of its winter meetings Wed- 
nesday, Dec 5, at the town hall. The attend- 
ance was good. Inthe morning the work of 
the past season was reviewed by members of 
the club. There was also a paper on education 
by Miss Ella Chapman, superintendent of 
schools. Inthe afternoon the advantages of 
two sessions in the high schools were discuss- 
ed and the good work of those institutions 
greatly commended. 

Heath—Farmers receiving $1.25 to 1.50 per 
bbl for first quality winter apples and 75 to 80c 
for seconds. Eggs worth 0c, cottonseed 
meal 1.15 per 100 lbs. By the first of next 
month most of the enormous crop of apples 
will be shipped.——Table potatoes find ready 
sale at remunerative prices.——First-class 
milch cows in fair demand but inferior ani- 
mals unless fat find no sale.——Pigs selling at 
1.5 0to 2 each, and puppy dogs find a market 
at 3 each. 

Lunenburg—A. Taylor is cutting the timber 
on F. A. Proctor’s lot. Little else going on to 
employ labor.—Hay is getting scarce, much 
stock having been fed since September.—— 
Fruit not keeping well and those who sold 
early are not sorry. 

Milton—Celery suffered most from the early 
freezes.——Trade dull.——Vegetable crop was 
short, consequently bringing about the aver- 





sete eet a ee 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
age price.——Apples keeping fairly well and 
now bringing 82 per bbil.——Tuburculosis, or, 


more properly speaking, the inspectors have 
caused the death of some valuable stock here. 
Milk the same old price, 35c per can. Farm- 
ers shy about buying cows. Beets and carrots 
50e per bu, yellow turnips $1 per bbl, cabbages 
75c to 1, celery 1.50. 

Peru—larmers hauling pulp logs for the Lee 
paper company. Large numbers of Christ- 
mas trees being shipped to New York. All 
cattle pronounced in a healthy condition by 
the inspectors. 

Springfield—The winter term at Childs’ com- 
mercial college and school of shorthand and 
typewriting opened Monday, Dee 3. Several 
students have recently been placed in positions 
where they are doing satisfactory work. 
large class of pupils are receiving instruction 
at the college this year and those entering at 
the beginning of the winter term will receive 
special attention. Mr Childs has recently en- 
larged his rooms. 

Shelburne—Mr Ripley, who bought a wood 
lot here, has started a steam sawmill and em- 

loys 20 men. Frank Peck has been ad- 
— insane and taken to Northampton asy- 
um. Butter brings 25c, eggs 32 to 35c. 

South Hadley—The first farmers’ club meet- 
ing of the season will be held at the home of 
Pres A. M. Burt on the evening of Dee 17. 
Miss Mabel Percival will present the usual 
semi-monthly paper. The Lnewing question 
will be discussed: Resolved, that the income 
tax willruin the New England farmer and 
ought to be repealed. All are cordially in- 
vited. 

West Brookfield—The local farmers’ club wiil 
hold a mass meeting in the town hall Dee 21. 
Farmers in this and all neighboring towns are 
invited. The meeting will be dressed by 
Dr F. H. Osgood, chairman of the state cattle 
commission, on Tuberculosis. Dr Osgood is 
probably the best speaker and the most thor- 
oughly posted man on this subject in the state. 


Warren--The selectmen have given the use 


of some of the old street lamps to farmers, who 
willset them up and take care of them for the 




















public good.—Cattle Inspector T. H. Jones 
reports C. N. Shepard & Son’s herd the best in 
town.——Eggs scarce and sell readily at 40c. 


——Potatoes 70 to 80c, apples $1.25 to 1.50 per 
bbl. 


Fifth Catalog of Abandoned Farms to Be Is- 
sued.—The fifth edition of the descriptive cata- 
log of the abandoned farms in the state will 
appear shortly. During the past year 150 of 
the owners whose farms were cataloged 
have disposed of them. The returns received 
show that {0 of the purchasers were residents 
of Massachusetts at the time of the purchase, 
five of New York, five of Connecticut, two of 
New Hampshire, two of Florida, two of Ohio, 
one of Rhode Island, one of New Jersey and 
one of Nova Scotia, while the residence of 34 
has not been reported. Fifty-six of the farms 
sold were reported as sold for farming pur- 

oses, 14 for homes, 11 for investment, five for 
arming purposes and poultry raising, six for 
dairy and stock raising, five for summer resi- 
dences, four for poultry raising, two for sheep 
raising, one for market gardening, one for 
cranberry culture, one for woodland lumber, 
while the intentions of 40 purchasers have not 
been obtained. The total acreage of the 150 
farms reported sold is 15,110}, or an average 
acreage of 100.75. The 150 farms sold for a 
total of $229,125, or an average of 1527.50. The 
expense to the state in issuing these cata- 
logs of abandoned farms, which are sent free 
on application to the state board of agriculture, 
has been, sinco 1891, 2360.81. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Berlin—A small amount of corn still remains 
in the field.——The Central electric railway 
company is pushing the work of grading on the 
line from New Britain to Berlin Center. It is 
expected the cars will be running by April 1. 
— board of trade is soon to be organized 

ere. 


Clinton—Crops of all kinds harvested and 
better than expected.—A few farmers cut- 
ting and carting witchhazel brush, receiving 
$5 perton for it.——A. A. Bailey fell from a 
ladder, breaking his collar hone and wrist. 
Not much call for stock of any kind except 
new milch cows. 

Colchester—Some call for new milch cows. 
— Horace Foote has sold his wood lot to 
Henry Spafford, who has commenced cutting 
for the mill.——Owing to the dullness of the 
times there is little call for wood here this 








winter. A new company has been formed and 
a boot and shoe factory is to be built at once. 


East Granby—Farmers getting up wood and 
doing odd jobs. The creamery is doing good 
business and pays satisfactory prices. Mr 
Hamelin has bought the timber on John Cu- 
sick’s land and is working it up. 


East Hartford—Nearly all the farmers had 
their crops housed and were prepared for the 
cold weather. Most crops yielded better than 
anticipated. Contracts have been signed and 
work is to begin at once on a new iron bridge 
across the Connecticut to replace the old cov- 
ered one which has been thought unsafe. A 
temporary structure is first to be built on pil- 
ing so that the old one may be removed. The 
new bridge is to be completed by next July. 


Granby—Farmers are marketing their pork- 
ers,C. D. Griftinand E.P.Latham paying 64c and 
taking them to Springfield and Mittineague. 
— A. M. Griffin is drawing logs preparatory 
to building a house in the spring.——William 
J.Colton has rented his farm and moved to 
Waterbury.——N. Holcomb has received a 

air of Berkshire swine from northern New 

ork and R. L. Rice has sent to Chester 
county, Pa, for a pair of Chester white pigs. 

Groton—Clarence Latham finds a ready sale 
for his great crop of cranberries at $10.50 per 
bbl. He supplies the principal cities in this 
state and occasionally sends a cargo to New 
York.—Mr Stebbins, foreman on , Mrs$Fran- 
ces Latham’s place, has a February pig which 
< judges think will tip the scales at 400 lbs 

ressed.—Many have butchered and a few 
sold their pork at 7c. Storekeepers pay 30c 
for eggs, 27c for butter and 75c for potatoes. 


Ledyard—At the last town meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to receive proposals and 
examine farms with a view to buying a farm 
for keeping the town’s poor. N. S. Gallu 
shipped two vessel loads of wood last wee 
from Stoddard’s dock._—Butchering has begun 
and many heavy porkers are reported. Pork 
worth 6 to 64c, potatoes 65 to 75c. Sheep and 
lambs low and dull sale-——Turkeys and chick- 
ens sell slowly.—Eggs scarce and high. 

Melrose—J. A. Thompson & Son made 2600 
bbis of cider the past season. They shipped a 
carload of vinegar to Illinois last week. 
John Middleton raised 2000 bu of ear corn from 
30 acres. Fred C. Abbe has sold the old Abbe 
homestead to a Mr Potter of New York. Mr 
Abbe will move to New Hampshire,——where 
he has bought a large hotel in the White Moun- 
tains, 

Meriden—Farmers hauling fmanure, thresh- 
ing, cutting wood, etc.——F. T. Ives is to start 
a witch hazel distillery on Wall street and has 
made contracts for the brush at $3.50 per ton. 
He expects to start by the middle of January. 
—J. G. Schwink is handling a great deal of 
grain forthe grange.——Hay worth 17 to 18, 
rye straw 14 and eggs retail at 40 to 45c. 


Middlebury—Stones are being drawn, ditches 
dug and fences repaired. Butchering nearly 
all done.——New timbers have been placed in 
the bridge over Turkey brook, as the old ones 
were thought insufficient to withstand the in- 
creased amount of heavy travel.—Robert 
Munson has several hundred bushels of nice 
White Stone turnips. Also two or three hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes. He has one of the 
best farms in this section, keeping from 30 to 
50 cows and supplying a large quantity of milk 
for the Waterbury market.——Mr Tuttle has 
nearly completed his two new spacious farm: 
houses.——Real estate is booming and all look 
for better times. 

















Sprague—Few pieces of rye were sown and 
fall plowing was stopped before many had fin- 
ished. Apples rotting badly. Eggs searce 
and selling for 40c Potatoes 75c per bu. 
Cabhages not bringinga good price | alles were 
badly frosted.——Turnips Ja drug at 30c 
Pork 6c per lb. Young pigs not plenty.— 
Poultry not bringing more than 14 to l5e. Tur- 
keys scarce but not bringing more than chick- 
ens.— The Lebanon creamery will shortly put 
on another cream gatherer, making a new route 
through part of Baltic and the lower part of 

















, Franklin. 
Suffield—The C L Review club will con- 
tinue another year with H. D. Sikes president 


and John Wetherell and H. A. Henshaw sec- 
retaries. Allen Wilson attended the fat 
stock show at Chicago and reports times as 
hard there as in the east. Dressed pork some 
lower, selling at 6 to 64¢c.——Jonas Thompson 
will move to Springfield Jan 1 toengage in the 
manufacture of his patent harness in company 
with a city party. He is reported to lave re- 
ceived $10,000 for his patent and is to receive a 
royaity besides. 














The Ohio State Grange. 





Its 22d annual at Dayton last week was the 
largest in its history. The old officers were 
mostly re-elected, and arrangements were made 
to push the organization harder than ever.,T. R. 
Smith of Delaware, O, the master, was voted 
$400 for special lecturer’s work. Co-operative 
buying and selling will be carried on more 
largely. Secretary F. A. Akins highly de- 
serves his re-election. The resolutions adopt- 
ed were as follows: 

One urging a joint conference of a committee 
from the national grange with representatives of 
the leading industries and moneyed institutions 
of the country, to consider necessary protection 
to various industries, and give careful attention 
to the monetary question. 

Commending the efforts of the late Secretary 
Ruskin his earnest work for the advancement of 
the farmers’ cause. and severely condemning the 
inefficiency of his successor, his inactivity in ful- 
tilling the duties of his office; demanding that the 
president of the United States require the pres- 
ent secretary to work and conform to the spirit of 
the law, or promptly resign his office. 

That hereafter when a presidential election 
shall have occurred, that the national grange ex- 
ecutive committee shall notify the newly elected 
»resident that none but an actual farmer should 
be placed atthe head of the department of ag- 
riculture. 

That free mail delivery be provided for rural 
districts, thus avoiding discrimination among 
the citizens of the United States, as to whether 
they live in the city or country. 

That the Ohio dairy and food commissioner re- 
eeive the hearty support and encouragement of 
every subordinate grange, as well ag the assist- 
ance that ean be rendered by the state officers. 

To continue the demand for woman suffrage. 

To use all means in our power to suppress the 
liquor traffic. 

Against the free seed distribution, as now con- 
ducted at Washington; petitioning for the repeal 
of the present law, and that the money now thus 
expended, be divided between the various ex- 
periment stations, and the testing of various 
seeds be given into their hands. 

As the legislature will not convene in Ohio this 
winter, that the united strength of the order be 
given toward advancing and carrying out the 
resolutions hereby adopted. 

The greatest discussion of the meeting was 
brought about under aresolution offered by the 
committee on the money question. The resolution 
as offered wasthat considering the great import- 
ance of the financial condition of the country, and 
also considering its present unsettled state, the 
Onio state grange deemed best to not place itself 
on record as in any way taking position on this is- 
sue. Thatthe question was getting to be too much 
of a political issue, and would only bring dis- 
sension into the ranks of the orderif a declaration 
was made in either way. No sooner was this res- 
olution presented than the fire of opinion was 
kindled and discussion ran high. Conservative 
counsel prevailed, however, and after considera- 
ble time had been given to the subject, the reso- 
lution was ordered stricken from the committee 
report, thus avoiding any record of the proceed- 
ngs. 

——EEEE 


NEW YORK. 


There was an attendance of 35 at the annual 
meeting of Mount Pleasant Cree grange and 
the following officers were elected: M, E. M. Bon- 
ner; O, V. V. Vant; L, Ida M. Foster; S, Myron F. 
Foster; AS, George R. Peckham; C M.'@. Graves; 
T, E. D. Distin; 8S, Mrs Lucy Graves; G K, Herbert 
Graves; Pomona, Lulu M. Trask; Flora, Ethel 
Wright; Ceres, Mrs A. E. Roulet; LA §, Jennie L. 
Peckham. The meetings will be held every other 
Saturday until April 1. 

Byron (Genesee) Patrons met with J. M. Temple- 
ton Dec 8 and elected as officers: M,N. H. Green; 
O, Andrew G. Steele; L, Mrs Henry N. Merriman; 
S$, Henry Munger; A 8S, Robert Wood; C, Albert 
Cockran; 8 and T, I. W. White; G K, George Post; 
Pomona, Mrs Milton Gibbs; Flora, Mrs William 
Walker; Ceres, Mrs Eugene Barker; L A §, Ida 
Toda, 

North Manlus (Onondaga) grange, No 98, elected 
officers at the meeting of Dee 7: M, C. Reed; O, 
J. Jones; C, R. Devaul; S, E. Adams; T, J. Kraft; 
Pomona, Mrs A. Terwilliger; S, A. Simons; A §, A. 
Lade; LAS, Miss France Goodell; G K, M. De- 
lany. Refreshments were served and all reported 
a good time. 

Deer River (St Lawrence) grange, No 702, of 
Lawrenceville held its regular meeting Dec 8 
and diseussed the size and style of a grange hall 
which is to be built in the spring. The master 
was instructed to have a plan for a hall and esti- 
mated cost of same prepared to present at next 
regular meeting. Two applications were present- 
ed and referred to a committee of investigation. 
The trustees were instructed to hire Barney’s hall 
for the winter or until the new one is ready for 
use. 

Deposit (Broome) grange, No 582, met at the 
home of Brother N. 8. Bathrick for the election of 
officers and the following were elected: M, G.C. 
Valentine; O, L. L. Huyck; L, M. G. G. Valentine; 
8, C. 8S. Whitaker; AS, Charles H. Huyck; C, P. R. 
Wheaton; T, N. S. Bathrick; 8, C. A. Wheaton; 
G K, R. G. Valentine; Flora, L. Pearl Wheaton; 
Ceres, Mrs N. D. Burrows; Pomona, Mrs C.8. Whit- 
aker; LA 8, Mrs C. Huyck; purchasing agent, C. 
A. Wheaton; member of executive committee, C. 
E. Bridges. 

Glen (Montgomery) grange, No 658, elected for 
the questing ear: » H. D. Shelp; O, E. Van 
Horne; 8, orhees; A 8,8. Van Horne; LAS, 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Miss Serviss; C, W. Serviss; L, Mrs C. 8. Van 
Horne; T, C. J. Hoff; S, A. M. Faulknor; G K, A. 
Wood; Ceres, Mrs M. M. Shelp; Flora, Mrs E. Van 
Horne; Pomona, Mrs J. H. Faulknor. General 
Agent Meacham of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
was present and made some interesting remarks. 
Previous to the election of officers a bountiful 
grange dinner was served. 

Hamilton (Madison) grange held a social meet- 
ing and supper Wednesday evening, Dec 5. There 
was a large attendance of members. 

At the regular meeting of Clinton (Oneida) 
grange, No 370,held Dec 8, these officers were elect- 
ed: M,C. F. ben , A. J. Barker; L, 
Clara Brockway; 8, Orville Ellinwood;A S ,Wal- 
lace Comstock; C, L. L. Shipman;S8, Ira O. Ellin- 
wood; T, E. P. Ellinwood; Pomona, Eva Cackett; 
Ceres, Adella Evans; Flora, Mrs Dora Grannis; L 
AS, Lydia House; G K, Vernon Shipman. 

Wright settlement (Oneida) grange, No 706, of 
—— elected officers at the meeting of Dec 7. Fol- 
lowing is the list: M, Edward Evans; O, Robert 
McAdam; L, Mrs Frank Wright; S, Robert Smith; 
A8S,jThomas Williams; C, Albert Pollard; S, Ar 
thur Colburn; T, Francis Wright; G K, Wayne 
Wheat; Ceres, Lillian Pollard; Flora,Mrs A. Pol- 
lard; L AS, Edith Bell. 

Steuben Co council met Dec 11, and elected the 
follewing officers to serve foretwo years: M, W. A. 
Carpenter; O, Albert Waters; L, C. Stewart; S, 
Mrs G. W. Bundy; A 8S, G. W. Bundy; C, T.J. 
Hagadorn; T,C. A. Graves; 8, J. Hulbert; G K, 
O. E. Olds; Pomona, Mrs T. J. Hagadorn; Flora, 
Mrs F. Simons; Ceres, Mrs D. C. Rising; L AS, 
Mrs A. Loper; delegates to the state grange, Al- 
bert Loper, Mrs Frank Simons, Isaac Johnson. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted requesting 
the state grange to petition Gov Morton to sup- 
port Hon A. C. Brundage, commissioner of agri: 
culture. 

Madison Co Pomona grange held a meeting at 
Lebanon Dec 11, and much business was transact- 
ed besides appointing delegates to the state 
grange and electing new officers. Brother Frank 
Smith, Sister Goodell of Canastota and Brother 
H. K. Smith of Nelson were elected to represent 
the grange at Albany in February. F. O. Berry was 
elected master; O, Brother Warren of De Ruyter; 
8, Frank Smith ; L, J. D. Morse; T, Brother Chaphe; 
8, L. R. Bridge; Pomona, Sister Smith of Nelson: 
Flora, Sister Coe of Hamilton; Ceres, Sister Smith 
of Cazenovia; LAS§, Sister Leach of West Eaton; 
AS, Brother Leach. Reports were given from the 
various granges by those present and on the 
whole were encouraging. At the suggestion of 
Brother Connor of De Ruyter a social committee 
was appointed to introduce strangers, and a vote 
of thanks was given the sisters of Lebanon grange 
for their fine entertainment. 


Holland Patent (Oneida) grange, No 636,has elect- 
ed these officers: M,' Fred H. Thomson; O, Orlando 
C. Cotes; L, Mrs F. A. Thomson; 8S, Albert H. Van- 
dlewalker; A 8, Levi Whitaker; C, Ralph P. Wol- 
cott; T, Samuel R. Jones;8, W. J. B. Williams; G 
K, Seward T. Kane; Pomona, Estella Robinson; 
Flora, Florence Clark; Ceres, Mrs Mary E. Baker; 
—_ S, Frances E. Russell; chorister, George G. 
Chassell; organist, Grace Clark. Installation will 
be on Jan 8. 

Broome Co Pomona grange officers, elected Dec 
11: M, N. D. Barrows of Deposit; O, G. C. Valen- 
tine; L, Virginia Park of Binghamton; 8S, G. W. 
Tillotson of Penelope; AS, Lewis Stanard of Ed- 
son; C, W. F. Phillips of Great Bend; T, Sam Bay- 
less of: Binghamton; 8, A. R. Park; G K, U. A. 
Jeffords of Penelope; Pomona, Mrs G. W. Tillot- 
son; Flora, L. Pearl Wheaton of Deposit; Ceres, 
Mrs U. A. Jeffords of Penelope; LA 8, Mrs 8. A. 
Holcomb of North Colesville; member of execu- 
tive committee, George Blatchley of Blatchley. 





A Remarkably Capable Stat e Grange Lecturer 
W. W. Stetson, Ph D, was born in Green, Me, 
June .17, 1849, and was educated at Monmouth 
academy and Edward Little institute, Auburn. 
Mr Stetson taught school in Maine for several 
years, but in 1868 went to Illinois, where he was 
engaged in teaching for 16 years, when he became 
superintendent of schools in one of the large 
cities and was chiefly instrumental in organizing 
the Northern Illinois state teachers’ association. 
Mr Stetson returned to Maine in 1884, and since 
1885 has been superintendent of schools at Auburn. 
= Ir Stetson has other 
enterprises, and _ has 
been president of the 
AndroscogginJand,com- 
pany, a director of the 
urf, Farm and Home 
publishing company, 
and secretary and treas- 
urer of the Androscog- 
gin trust company of 
Lewiston. 

But it is in the line of 
educational work and 
thought with which 
Prof Stetson has been 
most closely identified, 
und in which he has 
won his greatest suc- 
avesses. He was presi- 
dent of the Maine ped- 
Eagogical society in 1890- 
‘91, and is at present 
mpresident of the Ameri- 
can institute of instruc- 
tion, an assocfafion wnich for more than 50 years 
has numbered among its members the foremost 
educators and advanced philosophical thinkers of 
the country, to be president ofjwhich is one offthe 
highest honors that can be conferred, in this par- 
ticular line of intellectual effort. Mr Stetson has 
taken great interest in the work of the Chautau- 

ua method of education; has organized two of 
the largest Chautauqua clubs in this state, and 
was appointed by Dr Vincent first general coun- 
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selor of the Maine Chautauqua teachers’ reading 
union and department of Chautauqua work. He 
was the originator of the public movement which 
resulted in the establishment of the Auburn pub- 
lic library, was a liberal contributor to the tund 
which made its foundation possible, and has 
since, together with Mrs Stetson, been a generous 
giver to its yearly income. 

In 1893 Mr Stetson was elected lecturer of the 
Maine state grange for the term of two years and 
during the past year he has done a great deal to 
develop the educational features and work of the 
grange. In his official relations to the order he 
has during the past year visited about seventy 
subordinate granges, delivering lectures before 
each, and has inaugurated the system of reading 
courses for its members upon the Chautauqua 
plan, which is meeting quite genera] adoption, 
although the scheme was not issued till Septem- 
ber last. Mr Stetson’s work in his office as_ lec- 
turer of the state grange has resulted in adecided 
quickening of the intellectual tone of the order, 
increasing its interest in all educational work 
and assisting in greatly elevating the individual 
membership along these lines. e is a popular 
and almost magnetic speaker and wherever he 
addresses public pow yo is always sure to make 
friends for himself and for the order of Patrons 
of Husbandry. 





The Secretary of the Ohio State Grange. 


Francis A. Akins combines Buckeye push with 
New England grit. He is the oldest child of Asa- 
hel P. and Melissa Miner Akins, and was born 
Jan 2, 1849, in Mayfield, Cuyahoga Co, Ohio. His 





SECRETARY AKIN. 


pom were then living in @ tog house on the 
arm where they still reside. His father was born 
in Ohio, but mother was a New England 
schoolma’am and traces her ancestry tothe 16th 
century. The education gained at district school 
and a neighborhood “academy” only served to 
make him desire more, and was followed by ir- 
regular terms at Collamer, Oberlin and Berea, 
and also by seven terms of teaching. From Be- 
rea he came back to the farm, rented land, raised 
potatoes, and to use his own words “cleared $415 
one year and never felt so rich in my life.” The 
homegfarm was thought too small, another of 100 
acres was bought and is now paid for in spite of 
hard times, and is owned by Mr Akins and his 
younger brother. In October, 1876, he married 
Miss Mattie E. Eddy of Erie Co, O, where he has 
since lived. 

Besides assisting in the’work of a large farm, Mr 
Akin has found time to serve for nine years as 
one of the officers of the Erie county farmers’ in- 
surance company, has been four times sent as 
delegate to the state association of mutual insur- 
ance companies and was twice elected president 
of the state association. He was elected secreta- 
ry of the Ohio state grange in 1890 and unanimous- 
ly re-elected in 1892 and again last week. He is 
one of those who believe that if farmers want 
anything done for farmers, they are the ones who 
must see that it is done, and not only ask forit but 
insist on having it and stay there until they get 
it. No wonder the grange commands the respect 
and confidence of all with such men at the helm. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The officers elected for Hinsdale grange,No 19, are 
as follows: M, C. C. Robinson, Jr; O, T. F. Barker; 
L, Mrs F. F. Watkins; 8,J.C. Raymond; A §, F. 
F. Watkins; C, A. G. Haskell; T, Mrs C. C.. Robin- 
son; 8, John S. Cole; G K, L. L. Sherman; Pomo- 
na, Eliza A. Parsons; Flora, Hattie E. Tracy; 
Ceres, Mrs J. C. Raymond; LA S§, Mrs J. 8. Cole. 

Springfield Pomona grange will hold its first 
meeting at East Longmeadow on Wednesday, Dec 
19, morning session opening at 11 o’clock. The 
Springfield district grange was dissolved, by vote, 
at Wilbraham, Nov 14. 

Atthe last meeting of Agawam grange the offi- 
cers elected were: M, A. H. Brown; O, Willis C. 


Campbell; L, Mrs E. L. Thompson; §, J. G. Burt; 
AS, Monroe Hayward; C, Rev Walter Rice; T, 
H. O. Price; 8, Mrs C. E. L. Hayward; G K, James 
Stewart; Pomona, Mrs A. W. Allen; Flora, Mrs 
George D. Fisk; Ceres, Belle Jones; LA §, Nellie 
Campbell. 
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Germany’s Position in the Hop Trade. 





While estimates of crop production are at 
best open to error, the official statistics of a na- 
tion’s imports and exports are reliable. Es- 
pecially is this true of Germany, and AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST -presents herewith an ex- 
hibit of Germany’s foreign trade in hops that 
is of immense value to all students of the hop 
situation. In connection with similar data for 
Great Britain and the United States, published 
in our issue of Nov 10,it presents the first 
comprehensive and reliable review ever made 
of the world’s hop market for a long series of 
years. Used in connection with the estimates 
of the 9 crop, already printed in this depart- 
ment, it gives everyone the gist of all data in 
existence. 

GERMANY’S FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS. 





{In bales of 180 Ibs net.) 

Year ended 

Aug 41, Total exports Total imports Net exports 
a4, 41,746 50,615 
893, 118,516 20,803 97,713 
3 i antes ines 
891, 24, x 
ey 127 iss heoos 
sss, 144, 15.153 124,044 
886, 167 19,439 148,441 
1885, 159, 13,646 145,676 
884, aoe 19,445 74,052 
883, 21 7,258 14,606 

Total, 1,551,929 235,875 1,319,923 

Average, 129,327 19,656 109,993 

Details of 's Foreign Trade. 


|[u bales of 180 Ibs net, for the trade years end- 
Aug 31.) 
-——_—- IMPORTS ——-—- EX PORTS———_ 
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* Until the season 1886-7 the U S had no column, but was 
classed with “other countries.” + Yearly average 8 yrs, 
836-94. 


The total shows that while German exports 
have averaged a little over 129,000 bales, her im- 
ports have been nearly 20,000 bales, making her 
average net exportations 110,000 bales. Her ’93 
erop afforded only 42,000 bales for export, or 
68,000 bales below the mean, while her imports 
were 30,000 bales more than usual, these two 
items together proving a shortage in Germany’s 
93 crop of at least 100,000 bales. It will be seen 
Germany’s exports of the 89 crop(in the year 
ended Aug 31, ’°90,) were 175 % above the average, 
yet during that time English total impor s were 
as large as usual, United States exports were only 
20 % low the average, and while the United 
States imported 35,000 bales or 40% above her 
mean, American hops of the ’89 crop averaged 
about 15e per lb in export value. Germany’s net 
exports of her’89 crop were exceeded by only 
24,000 bales in the exports of her ’86 crop, and = 
she furnished only half of the 99,000 bales net im- 
ported by America to compensate for the prac- 
tical failure of the United States crop in ’86. 

This indicates that the influence of the ac- 
knowledged big crop of German hops this year 
has beenjto depress prices out of all reason. Ad- 
witting that England’s new crop is 379,000 bales, 
even if her imports - to Aug 81, "95 are as 
small as those following her great crop of ’86, 499,- 
000 bales, England’s total supply will be 25 % less 
than in the seasons of 1885-6, when American ex- 
ports were large at an average value for the 
year of 12%4c, the lowest ever reached. In view 
of the poor quality of much of the English and 
foreign crop of °94, this comparison with the big- 
gist crops of the past also confirms the opinion 
that prime ’94 hops ought to be worth considera- 
bly more than at present. The fact that all 
values are on a much lower scale then six or 
eight years ago must also be recognized and due 
allowance made for it 

Germany’s exports of hops to ovher countries 
have been far moré liberal than to the United 
States. Indeed, this country has taken an average 
of only 15% of Germany’s hop exports. Her 


t 


largest customer has been Russia, until her trade 
with that country was interrupted by the retalia- 
tory tariff now abolished. Russia is extending 
her hop plantations and should she produce 
enough for her own wants, it would add serious] 
to the competition of German hops in the English 
and American markets. The quantity of German 
hops exported to Austria, France and Belgium is 
also quite surprising, while her average sales to 
England have been comparatively small. The 
heavy shipment of German hops to England in 
the year ended Auy 31,'93, furtheremphasizes the 
yOSSibilities of increased competition in case 

ussia should grow hops enough for her own use. 

The importations of hops into Germany practi- 
cally all come from Austria. Certain brands of 
Austrian hops are extremely popular in the Nu- 
remberg market and command fancy prices. The 
Austrian crop of ’93 escaped the drouth and blight 
which proved so damaging to the German crop. 
This accounts for Germany’s importation of Aus- 
trian hops for the season just closed being double 
the average, and shows how these Austrian hops 
controlled the Nuremberg market last year. 
American hops are very unpopular in Germany 
and she only imported three or four thousand 
bales of them altogether in the last trade year, 
which further demonstrates why the German 
shortage of '93 did not do more to advance prices 
of the ’93 crop of English and American hops. 


The Second [onth’s Foreign Trade. 


The spurt in the hop market during October 
is reflected in the government figures of ex- 
ports and imports for that month. At the very 
low price of 9c, 1,407,488 lbs were exported from 
the United States, where last year 1,337,694 lbs 
were shipped at an average price of 22c. The 
October price dropped 2}c below that of Sep- 
tember, which may account for the large in- 
crease in the amount shipped, last month the 
figures amounting to only a little over 260,000 
lbs. Importers also seem to have been doing 
a good business in October, but here prices are 
on the same low level as in the export trade, 
14.7c¢ against 55.3c during October, ’93, and 28.9 


in September, 9. Recognizing the low 
price abroad and feeling the want 
of choice hops in this country, im- 


porters at once set to work and before 
the month closed had broughtjin to American 
ports nearly 285,000 Ibs. These facts only show 
the more conclusively that growers must eom- 
bine to protect their own interests. If they 
themselves neglect to do it, it will not only re- 
main undone but brewers and exporters will 
have the situation in their own hands and be 
able to mold the market as it pleases them. 
Co-operation is the aren | needed. The follow- 
ing tables show in detail the figures of exports 
and imports: 
WHERE OUR HOPS WENT TO. 


1894 1993 
Sept 1-Oct 31 Sept 1-Oct 31 








Pounds Value Poun Value 
U. Kingdom, 1,435,429 $132,867 2,180,081 $515,967 
Germany, _ oe 9,480 x 
Other Europe, 5,120 524: 33,353 8,113 
Brit North Amer, 90,793 8,091 46, 9728 
Mexico, 606 1,223 1 
Central America, 5,042 692 1,812 424 
Cu 1,083 1i8 950 213 
Porto Rico, 1,783 76 350 6l 
San Domingo, - - 100 25 
Other West Indies, 1,085 168 1,427 310 
South America, 6,368 1,905 486 
Brit Australia 40 6,242 27,300 5,578 
Brit Indand EF Ind, 29, ; 34,301 7,300 
Other countries, 160 4,020 6, 1,407 
Total 1,664,009 $158,075 2,347,181 $548,606 
Equal to 9,242 bales 13,040 bales 
Average price, 9.4¢ 23.3¢ 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 
1894 1 
Exports, Sept ’4, 260,468 1,009,497 
ne Oct, 1,407,483 1,337, 
” two months, 1,667,956 2,347,191 
Value, Sept, 30,256 253, 
“ ct, 127,809 294,701 
“ two months, 158,165 588, 
Value ® b, Sept, 11.66 25.1¢ 
* et, 90 22e 
Av value, two months, 10.3¢ 23.5¢ 


IMPORTS OF HOPS INTO THE UNITED STAPES. 


I rts, Sept 94, 10.604 siz 
mports, | AF 
Le er nn 
Value, Sept, $3,063 1023 
“ two months, ioe it. 2) 
Value 8 Ib, Sept, Ba Gc Bete 
“ « Oc 14.7¢ 55.36 
Av value two months, 8c 44.00 





Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

BoOUCKVILLE (Madison), Dee 11—The market 
here has been dull for some time, but in other 
parts of the county selling has been quite brisk 
at 7 to 8c. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), Dec 10—Trade has been 
quite good at 7@10c, but is quiet now. Growers 
having fine goods do not wish tosell at present 

rices, while those who have not first-cla: 

o not wish to sellat less than 10c. Therefore 
trade is dull. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

SACRAMENTO—Hop growers in this vicinity are 
very slow to wake up to their own interests. Daniel 





THE HOP CROP AND MARKET 


Flint, one of the leading men in the industry here, 
says he and others did their best several years 
ago to have an organization of hop growers in this 
section but gave it up in disgust. When men 
choose to plant the whole earth in hops, their 
greed will not only ruin themselves but their 
more modest confreres who are not so grasping in 
their expectations. What can be done to remedy 
the evil from which we are suffering? I know 
none unless men who have large hop fields will 
consent to plant less hops and more of other crops. 
All the land is of the best in the state and is cap- 
able of producing other crops fully as profitable 
on the average as hops are, and far more so as the 
market is at present. If they would divide their 
crops they would make more money. As it is they 
are raising hops for the benefit of the dealers and 
brewers and ruining every grower in the business. 
We hope the proposed convention for Jan 8 may 
be held, and may result in something that will 
help the present course of things in the hop busi- 
ness. 

* WILSONVILLE (Clackamas), Ore, Dec 4—The hop 
business is of a dull nature in this locality, more 
80 now than early in the season. But few have 
sold, the bulk of the crop being shipped on con- 
signment to English dealers, with an advance of 
4c. Lsuppose there are in this locality about 400 
bales remaining unsold. Dealers offer from 4 to 
6c and occasionally a very choice lot sells for Tc. 





The Hop Movement and Market, 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEw YORK, Dec 18—The past week has ruled 

uiet and dull. Brewers and dealers show very 
little disposition to buy and few samples are 
shown except of goods that are not in favor at 
the moment. The general tendency is that of 
waiting and all concerned seem to be quite con- 
tent for a prolonged wait. The fact is, there are 
so many low grade hops on the market and so 
few really choice that when a buyer does feel in- 
clined ad ny he must decide between tak- 
ing an inferior hop or paying the full price for a 
ehoice article, neither of which he is inclined to 
do. In New York state the general tendency is 
the same as last reported, very little business go- 
ing on and that at low prices. The German mar- 
ket continues to improve. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PBR POUND. 











Dec 12 Decl4 Decl? 
State N Y crop ’# choice, 1l@12 1@i2 ll@l2 
> be “ “™ med to prime, 10 10 8@10 
“ “ “ “o eon, 6@ 
o « 93 choice, 6@ 6@7 
sad « “ “com toprime, 3@ a5 
° * old olds, 2@3 
Pacific choice, nen 
“« " ™ med to prime, 10 
tg ya a : P 
com to e, D5 36 3 
varian, new, 22 vy 28 iy 
Bohemian “ bad a 28 
tmarks, “ l9@2l 19@2l =s:«19@2l 


The domestic poy te and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Sametime 

week lasty’r Sept! last year 

mestic reeelpts, 1,922 6,186 16,523 78,558 
ports to Europe, 2,117 4,920 22,372 38,704 
Imports from Europe, 400 56 2,994 415 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Dec 8 to Dec 15: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Richmondvilie, T. E. Dornett, New York, 13 
& be Cobleskill, 16 

. H, H. Pepper, New York, 39 

“ T. E. Dornett, = 13 

« - Cobleskill, 12 

Total, 93 
Previously peported, 6305 
Total season from Sept 1, 6398 


THE FORBIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, Dec 4. By Mail.—Since a week 
ago prices have again risen 14¢@2c } th and the 
tendency is very firm forall good brewing quali- 
ties. Thejtransactions of last week amounted to 
6000 bales against 1500 bales in the same week 1893 
and 2400 bales in the same week 1892. Some were 
sold for exportation to the United States at 64@ 
9c, and to England for 9@12\4c. Good green hops 
are becoming very scarce, so that good hops of 
yellow-greenish are taking the place of the green 
ones. In Alsatia, good green qualities are paid 13 
@l5c, ordinary sorts 6%@8c. "In Saaz (Bohemia) the 
prices for country and county hops are 30@33e. At 
Alost (Belgium) the prices paid are 8@9c. It is 
said that 1600 bales are yet with the planters. To- 
day’s quotations are as follows: Market hops 10@ 
16c, mountain hops 16@18c, Aischground loigat76, 
Spalt 18@22%c, Hallertan 14@20%c, sealed 1 

%e, Wurttemberg 14@20c, Badish 14@20e, Polish 
14@20c, Altmark 8@114%c. Extra choice grades 4 
@ic higher. 

LONDON, Nov 2%. By Mail.—Farmers for many 
reasons have under rather than overestimated 
theircrop. It is difficult to say what percentage 
of the crop is fine, as opinions differ as to whata 
fine quality really is. There is, however, a good 
stock of very useful grades, good enough for 
brewers’ ordinary use. The situation does not 
seem nearly as bad as it has been painted. 

NUREMBERG, Nov 22. By Mail—Prices are some- 
what better and the tendency firm. The transae- 
tions of last week were about 6000 bales. Good 
green colored hops are in good request. In Saaz 
— the last week brought large transac- 

jons, as many foreign purchasers were on the 
market. County and country hops were sold in 
— quality at 26@30c, middle and ordinary 

own to 22c. The prices in Warsaw (Polish Rus- 
sia) were prime at 18%4c, medium i2%c. In Alost 
Belgium) the tendency remained firm, aithongh 
Prices were without change. Prices were7 ase. 















The Chemung Valley Growers. 


The enterprising and successful tobacco grow- 
ers’ association comprises the tobacco growing 
sections of southern New York and northern 
Pennsylvania and has a membership of about 250 
tobacco growers. The members have always 
taken an active hand in all matters pertaining to 
successful tobacco culture and in shaping benefi- 
cial legislation. Its committee was in Washing- 
ton during the enacting of the McKinley tariff 
bill. Later and recently when the tobacco grow- 
ers’ interests were in peril of a 35c duty, a com- 
mittee from this association were the only ones 
who were successful in getting a hearing before 
Chairman Wilson’s committee of ways and 
means, and with gratifying results—gratifying 
in getting a $1 rate reported on wrapper tobacco 
when the wealthy importers and cigar manufac- 
turers were making a united struggle for a 35¢e 
rate. And again when the tariff bill was before 
the senate, its committee was in Washington 
several weeks working hand in hand with the 
New England association for an increased duty 
(over the house bill) and was successful through 
Senator Hill in getting its petitions and argu- 
ments considered by the finance committee, with 
the result that a duty of $1.50 on imported wrap- 
per tobacco was finally reported and passed. 

A united and vigorous organization can accom- 
plish much, when individual effort will fall flat. 
Tobacco growers should perfect local organiza- 
tions for mutual benefit and instruction and in 
times of adverse legislature present a united face 
to the foe. The officers of the Chemung Valley 
assocation have been for the last two years: Pres- 
ident, William H. Farnham, Addison, N Y; vice- 
president, F. D. Kingsbury, Corning, N Y; secre- 
tary, E. M. Leverick, Wellisburg, N Y. 


NEW YORK. 

LYSANDER (Onondaga)—Many growers are strip- 
ping, though some think that with rain it would 
strip better. Growers have the best tobacco raised 
in several years. A little tobacco is changing 
hands. The prices are low. 

BUTLER (Wayne)—Since Dec 8 there have been 
some excellent damp spells for taking down leaf. 
No pole burn or fat stems are reported in town. 
The ‘SM crop is one of the best ever raised in the 
county. Several have sold at 8 to 10¢ in the bun- 
dle. The ’92 leaf is all sold from growers and but 
few crops of ’93 are left. 

HORSEHEADS (Chemung)—The weather of early 


December was not favorable for casing and but a 
small quantity of the ’94 crop was taken from the 
shed. That taken from the poles shows a desira- 


ble color and as hail and grasshoppers failed to 
come this way the crop should command fair 
prices. 

At New York City. 

During December the leaf trade in past years 
has shown considerable .fafalling off to allow 
of an easily made inventory. This year, tran- 
sactions continue right along, last week 3600 
eases being sold. The demand is chiefly for cheap 
filler goods and such have formed the bulk of re- 
cent transactions. Last week, 93 Pa seedleaf 
was in demand anda good quantity disposed of. 
There is also a call for’ and °92 Pa Broad leaf 
binders for which 1212¢e marked weights and 1514¢ 
onfthe ceales were asked. The ’93 Pa has but few 
B's in broad or Havana leaf, and the little on the 
market is being rapidly bought. The ‘92 Hav 
seed is also meeting with a lively demand. The 
demand for ’92 Wis and well cured °93 Onondaga 
is increasing. 

Some of the sales reported last week, by the To- 
baueco Leaf, were 70 cs 93 Ct Hav at 13%%4e, 60 es °93 
at 27¢,f300 es ’93 ct pt, 145 es "92 at pt, 300 es 93 
Onondaga for export at 5a6c, 120 es’93 Pa B’s at 
111,¢, 300 es °93 Hav B’s at p t, 200 es °93 Pa Hav, se- 
lected B’s and C’s at 1214c,100 cs '91 Pa broad at 1414¢, 
500°es °93 Pa broad leaf, m w, at 9a1012e, 100 es °93 
Pa broad leaf atf§'4c, 350 es °93 Pa Hav, m w,f ob 
at lle. 120 do at 12c, 50 es °93 Little Duteh at 10c, 100 
es °93 do at 12c, 50 «s °91 do m w,fobat 12c, 100 ces 
93 broad leaf at%1,¢, 300 es ’93 Zimmer’sfSpanish at 
21,¢, 200 es °93 Wis at Te. Gans’ Sons’ report, 300 es 
93 N E}Hav t 414n121,¢, 100 es °93 NE seedleaf at 
6al2¢c, 125 es’92 N E Hav at 16a45e, 150 es °93 N Y Hav 
at 6ake, 400 cs '93 Pa Hav at 9alle, 250 es °93 Pa seed- 
leaf at 6a%e, 100 es ’91 Gebharts at 9e, 275 es ’92 
Wis Hav at 9a13c, 200 es °93 do at Gade, 150 es ’93 
Zimmer’s Spanish gat 114,012144c. Totalj sales 
2050 es. 

The Sumatra dealers receive small orders on 
Sumatra whichon the whole aggregate a fair 
amount of business. In Havana, there is a steady 
business, sales last week reaching over 3500 bales, 
the bulk of which went at between 28 and 38e in 


bond, 

















MASSACHUSETTS. 


LONGMEADOW fobaeco growers are taking ad- 
vi age of the favorable weather and taking 
down their tobacco. It is of better quality than 
last year. 

HATFIELD—Fred Carl sold 44 es of various erops 
at pt and Howard Bros 14 es at 3%e to Joseph 
Mayer's Sons. 

WFESTFIELD—No movement is noticeable among 

leaf growers except that Harry Lamb has pur- 
e} d three or four small lots in the lower Little 
river district. The °93 leaf in warehouses is in 
some cases proving unsatisfactory goods to hold. 
AY juschmann & Son have not bought of ’94 but 
have begun looking the field over this week. 
_ SPRINGFIELD—Leaf buying is quiet indeed. 
Hinsdale Smith’s Sons have not begun buying 
heavily and probably will not before the middle 
of January. They have secured about 75 cases of 
broad leaf but have not touched Havana. 

SOUTH WICK—A bout one-half of the cropis taken 
from the poles. A few have been assorting. It is 
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of fine color and quality. Occasional showers 
during its cultivation lessened the severity of the 
drouth, and with no hail or hard winds an unus- 
ually sound leaf was harvested. But very little 
92 leaf remains unsold; considerable ’93 is still in 
growers’ hands. 

CoNnWAY—Joseph Meyer’s{Sons bought H. Rice’s 
crop of 8 es at 3i4e. 

SUNDERLAND—Will Fairchild has sold 10 cs at 
8c to Meyer’s Sons. 

SOUTH DEERFIELD—H. C. Graves sold 5 ¢s at 8c. 

WHATELY—Patrick Brennan sold a ’93 crop of 32 
cs at lle » fb at old weight toJones Brosof North 
Hatfield, Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Rocky HILL—Two or three farmers raised to- 
bacco but most have given up tobacco raising, be- 
lieving it unprofitable. The small amount raised 
is of good quality, all stripped and ready for sale, 
but no buyers. One grower has his last three 
crops, preferring to pack and hold than sell at 
prices offered. 

THOMPSONVELLE—F. W. Parsons of Hazardville 
is buying ’93 leaf for Gayer of Philadelphia. C. T. 
Abbe is looking for ’92. 

BARKHAMSTED—Some growers are taking 
down their tobacco, it having dampened suffi- 
ciently. Itis of good quality generally. 

WINDsSOR—Growers in this vicinity recently 
held a meeting to discuss the disposal of the ’93 
erop. Many favor holding a public auction as 950 
es have already been pledged. The plan is for 
each grower to bring his samples to the town hall 
and report the number of cases on hand. When 
the details are arranged the auction will be, well 
advertised and the sale continued until the Stock 
is disposed of. The highest bidder will secure the 
goods. This opportunity will be open to all grow- 
ers in the state. The assorting houses of C. L. 
Spencer and Drake & Broome are in full opera- 
tion and others will start up shortly. A number 
of sales have been made of ’94 at 15 to 18¢ in the 
bundle. 

THOMPSONVILLE—Bostwick & Co sold 104 es at 
10c and G. Hollinger 23 cs at 6c to Joseph Meyer’s 
Sons. 





VERMONT. 

VERNON—Last week’s rain enabled growers to 
finish the removal of leaf from the poles. George 
Billings sampled and bought C. H. Newton’s ’93 
crop of Hav seed at 10e and 2e for fillers, marked 
weight. Samples were taken of several 9 crops. 

IN OTHER STATES. 

PENNSYLVANIA leaf is dead as far as any con- 
siderable movement is noticeable from growers. 
Packers do*not seem inclined to touch it and so 
far but very few sales have been made. A good 
deal has been stripped and awaits inspection 
but it meets with no inquiry. Warehouses are 
full of °92 and °93 and probably only choice ’94 
crops will find early movement Considerable 
“1 leaf is held by Laneaster Co growers anda 

92. ‘92 crop recently sold at 22and 6e 








{ t 25,8 and 3c, both crops being among 
the best. During the week ending Dee 8, sales 
aggregated 804cs. The new crop is a well-cured 
one, and a few packers are making their appear- 
ance among growers, looking up the quality. 
Growers have good reason to expect a better 
price fur their new crop than for the last two 
crops. A sale of one °94 crop of Havana seed was 
made at ilé6e through.—Joseph Lederman & 
Sons have purchased from 1200 to 1500 es of ’93 
Pennsylvania broad leaf, some of the packings 
containing the finest B’s.—At Pittsburg, among 
the sales were 155 ¢s ‘93 Pa Hav atl7e, 45 es ’93 Pa 
seed at Te, 75 es °93 Dutch at 74c, 350 es 92 Pa Hav 
at lic. 


OHIO WAREHOUSE MEN—The Cincinnati leaf to- 
bacco association met at the Globe warehouse, 
Dee 3, with a good attendance. The secretary re- 
ported but a small increase inthe year’s business, 
as the ’93 crop was materially injured by drouth. 
For the year to Dee 1, 66,5440 hhdsof leaf were 
offered, receipts 50,248 hhds. The market stood 
the test of the hard times well and tobacco sold 
at good prices. The ’93 crop proved to bea ser- 
viceable one, the low grades were generally 
pretty clean and free from dirt and the crops as a 
whole cured with good color and retained their 
flavor well. The proportion of strictly good to 
fine leaf was small and there appears to be less 
good to fine leaf in the market at this time than 
for years. The new crop experienced the hard- 
ships of dry weather, but timely rains brought it 
out in good shape and reports are that it is a leafy 
crop. With but few exceptions the packing of 
this year was a great improvement over the pgst. 
Responsible dealers know that they have all to 
gain by careful packing and_ are giving 
the packing the most careful attention.— 
Offerings for the week ending Dee 10 were very 
large compared to previous weeks, and whilea 
great deal of common sorts was offered a good 
market was had for better grades and a few fancy 
hhds sold from $21 to 2275. Larger receipts of 
new are expected from now on;107 hhds averaged 
5 11 as against 411 for 14 hhds the previous week. 
Several ranged from 10 to 1225; daily averages were 
421 on 26 hhads, 6 09 on 50, 4290n 2and4230n5. The 
2488 hhds offered averaged 643 ~ 100 against 6 35 
for 993 offered the previous week. Aspirited buy- 
ing of 184 Zimmer’s Spanish has set in in the 
Miami valley. Over 1000 es have been contracted 
for in Montgomery Co 0, mainly along the north- 
ern and western borders, adjoining Darke, Miami 
and Preble counties, at prices from 6 to 8¢ through. 
The warm, moist weather of early December was 
all buyers could desire for inspecting leaf. In one 
lot, 27 tbs stripped out 21 tbs wrappers. Five 
eases of Ohio Spanish sold last week in the Cin- 
cinnati market at 2625 Pp 100 ths” each. 
Since early December the casing season has been 
most favorable and a large portion of Miami val- 
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ley leaf has been taken down, the quality found 
to be superior and an saree enawement has_ start- 
ed, as stated above. For the week ending Dee 14 
a number of hogsheads of new leaf were sold at 
fair prices, but nothing very good appeared on 
the market and indications from the Farmers 
and Shippers tobacco warehouse are that there 
will not be an oversupply of good to fine new 
leaf. Of fine, old Scott Co (Ky) leaf 4 hhds 
brought 22, 20 25, 20 and 16 25; other sales of good 
medium leaf brought 12 to 1475; Fayette Co (Ky) 
new 6 to 14.25, Bourbon Co (Ky) 490 to 12. At the 
Cincinnati leaf warehouse, market stronger, 
firm on all grades of old leaf when sweet, dark 
goods neglected. Double old was 1 to 2%c higher. 
Favorable stripping weather has increased re- 
ceipts. A Scott Co lot of new sold at 1550, 1 
hha old 19, another lot old up to 2150. Total re- 
ceipts for week at all warehouses 1012 hhds. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Talk about New England 
being the most profitable section for leaf 
raising! Some wrappers recently fetched 80e¢ p Ib 
on the Winston market. Receipts at Winston for 
the week ending Dec 1 were very heavy with a 
better class of leaf than that offered earlier in the 
season. Prices were good all along the line and 
very high on desirable wrappers. 


Tobacco Notes. 


There were 26,663 cigar and cigaretie factories 
in the United States in 1893 which used 84,428,797 
lbs of leaf for cigars and 12,497,183 lbs for cigar- 
ettes. That quantity of leaf made 4,341,240,981 
cigars and 3,660,755,959 cigarettes; compared with 
1892 this is an increase of 1417 factories, a decrease 
of 333,467,279 eigars and an increase of 378,754,676 
cigarettes. The average quantity of tobacco used, 
per thousand cigars, was 19.41 lbs; per thousand 
cigarettes 3.41 lbs. 





_ By a new French tariff foreign tobacco enter- 
ing that country is to be taxed $9.60 per 220 lbs, 
ever 4c p lb. 


The cause of dull business in the leaf trade at 
New York is sounded torth by a member of the 
leaf trade in the Tobacco Leaf. The member says: 
“The leaf tobacco business was good in former 
years and developed many wealthy concerns. 
To-day competition is so keen profits are cut 
down and the best interests of the trade sacri- 
ficed. Packers hurry into the country and before 
tobacco is ripe and fit to be judged, strive to out- 
bid rivals and secure crops at any cost. Havana 
buyers pay more for tobacco in Cuba than in New 
York, and Sumatra buyers at Amsterdam are the 
laughing stock of Europe because of their petty 
ve gp mee il The member sounds the trumpet for 
eaf dealers to club together, build their own 
warehouses, inspect their own samples, establish 
their own information agency and engage their 
own lawyers and brokers, in short form a tobac- 
co exchange. Leaf merchants are _  invit- 
ed to send in their names and such a 
meeting is advertised to soon be called. 


The cut rates injtobacco duties are having their 
logical effect. Imports of leaf suitable for cigar 
wrappers during Oct, ’94, were 844,864 Ibs or three 
times as much as in the like month of '93. Imports 
of fillers were also 40% larger. This makes the 
total wrapper imports for the 10 months ending 
Oct 30, ’94, 5,650,164 lbs against 3,095,668 Ibs last 
year. The worst feature of the situation is the in- 
crease in the quantity of leaf suitable for cigar 
wrappers remaining in bond, the amount on Oct 31, 
*4, having been 7,871,088 lbs against 7,179,407 lbs 
Sept 30, ’94, and 5,927,801 Ibs on Oct 31, 1893. It thus 
appears that only 153,183 lbs of wrapper leaf were 
withdrawn for consumption during the month of 
Ovtober, 94. 


The valley of the Connecticut river produces a 
tobacco leaf so fine and silky that it is often ex- 
ported to Cuba and other countries to be used as 
a wrapper.—[Southern Tobacco Journal. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For Irritation OF THE THROAT caused by cold 
or use of the voice ‘“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are exceedingly beneficial. 





Great Rock Island Route playing cards. If 
you send 15 cents in stamps or coin to JNO. SEBAS- 

IAN, Gen’! Pass. Agent, C., R. 1. & P. R’y, Chicago, 
you will receive postpaid the slickest pack of 
playing cards you ever handled. Beautiful steel 
engraved whist rules accompany them free. 





Our Readers who are in want of a thresher, 
horse-power, engine, dog-power, ensilage-cutter, 
saw machine, feed-mill, fanning-mill or land- 
roller, will, we believe, be sure to get the best, 
and at the lowest price consistent with quality 
and value of goods, if they deal with the old and 
reliable manufacturer, Minard Harder, Cobleskill, 
New York. He sends free his beautifully illus- 
trated and plainly and clearly descriptive cata- 
logues to allapplicants mentioning the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 





Among the many water raising devices now in 
the market, the hot-air pumping engines made by 
the De Lamater Iron Works of New York are fast 
taking a leading position. The most successful 
of these are the De Lamater Rider and the De 
Lamater Ericsson. Nearly twenty years have been 
spent in improving and perfecting the former and 
both are simple and durably built besides being 
economical, safe and easy to manage. There are 
enough sizes to suit all purchasers and each ma- 
chine ean be furnished with furnaces for burning 
eoal, wood, gas, or kerosene. These engines are 
specially well adapted tor furnishing water to 
upper floors of houses and business blocks. 
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Dr Izard. 


By Anna Katherine Green. 
(Copyright, 1894.) 
SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Occupying adjoining beds in a Chicago hospital, Nos 12 
and 13, were two men, both given up to die, though the 
one in No 13 might revive if his interest in life could be 
aroused. After midnight the hospital doctor and a stran- 
rer entered, the latter partly disguised by a cloak and a 
yroad-brimmed hat. The mysterious stranger asked 
some questions concerning No 12, and learned that he was 
apparently very near his end, that he was very poor, and 
that he had a daughter over whose helpless position he 
constantly grieved. The stranger ‘ot permission to 
awake No 12, who was asleep, which he did by uttering 
the words, “Your little daughter sends her love.” This 
was overheard by No 13, whose curiosity was aroused. In 
the conversation which followed between No 12 and the 
mysterious stranger it agpeesed that the stranger meant 
to help the dying man’s daughter; that the stranger owed 
a debt that he dared not liquidate in his own person, and 
the dying man was asked to accept a = of $5000 and sign 
a will bequeathing another package of money to a certain 
young woman. 1e dying man was convinced that he 
might properly accept the offer, and signed a will be- 
queathing to his only child, Lucy Ellen of Chicago, » 
and to Mary Earle of Hamilton, Mass, “all his remaining 
property,” consisting of a package of bank notes. The 
signer gave his name as Abram Hazlitt. No 13 overheard 
the performance and found the interest lacking to his re- 
covery. 

On June 1, 1892, there appeared in Hamilton a dusty 
wanderer, an elderly man, whose only welcome came 
from a lean dog which met him on the highway. The ani- 
mal led him to a cave, which he found fitted up for habi- 
tation and supplied with provisions. That evening the 
wayfarer and the dog spent,at the tavern, where the con- 
versation turned upon one Dr Izard, a local physician 
of renown but mysterious in his ways. The landlord 
told of the disappearance of the girl’s father 14 years 
previous, the day after his wife’s funeral. The child be- 
came the ward of the whole village, he said, and Dr Izard 
was suspected of giving her her education. Now she had 
inherited a.considerable sum of money, by the will of a 
stranger, in payment, the stranger said, of an old debt to 
her father. he wayfarer was told, upon asking the land- 
lord the extent of the legacy, that it was just the amount 
paid Ephraim jEarle, the girl’s father, before his disap- 
vearance. The name of Abram Hazlitt, who bequeathed 
Polly the property, was not recognized by the group at 
the tavern. At this point Polly passed, a vision of girlish 
beauty, on her way to Dr Izard’s. Her father’s house, it 
was remarked, had not been opened for 14 years, and one 
bystander hinted that it was haunted. The house had not 
been sold because the owner might possibly return. The 
theory was then advanced that Hazlitt was not the real 
name of Polly’s benefactor. The wayfarer bought a glass 
of liquor and started off, followed by the dog, which was 
recognized by the group as having belonged to old Piper, 
the dead hermit. 

The.wayfarer—tramp, or whatever he was—went in the 
direction he had seen Polly go, till he reached a large 
dwelling house, beyond which was a cemetery. There 
was a light in the window. A mancame tothe door and 
held a lamp aloft. This was undoubledly Dr Izard. The 
wanderer slunk to the shadow of a tombstone, but 
emerged as the doctor withdrew into the house, and ad- 
vanced to the window, through which he could see Dr 
Izard and Polly in conversation. The doctor’s face was 
an extraordinary one, in its intelligence, in a sad beauty 
of itsown. Dr Izard was rather dark than light, and ap- 
yarently near his 50th year. In the conversation between 
him ona aS the doctor suggested her purchasing this 
house where he lived, allowing him a room to himself. 
Polly summoned courage to ask him why people stared 
when they learned the exact sum of money which had 
been bequeathed her. “Was not that,” she asked, “just 
what was paid papa by the French eww ~ just be- 
fore mamma died?” When pressed for a definite an- 
swer Dr Izard at length led her in the darkness to her 
mother’s grave, where he stated these facts: On receiv- 
ing #20, for his invention, Ephraim Earle was mad- 
dened by the tardy arrival of fortune, at a time when his 
overworked wife was in her last illness, and did not touch 
the money he even refused to attend her funeral. The 
next day he was missing, and the money with him. After 
the recital, Dr Izard_ escorted Polly homeward, till in 

assing the Unwin place she became agitated at seeing 
Marke Unwin on the Sete veranda. In reply to a 
question from the doctor, Polly declared her love for 

nwin in an ardent manner. “Itis a secret,” she said, 
and vanished, while with a sigh the doctor turned to- 
ward home. 

On the plea of seeking work, the wanderer visited many 
dwellings, listening merely to recall names and family 
history. One night he visited the deserted house, famil- 
iarizing himself with its contents and indulging in so- 
liloquies upon household goods and trinkets which had 
belonged to the dead wife. The next day he left Hamil- 
ton, announcing that there was no work to be found. 














PART III. 
A RETURN, AND HOW THE DOCTOR REGARDS IT. 
Chapter 9. 

It was in the latter part of June, and the 
day was so perfect that it seemed like wanton 
waste to use the hours for study orwork. The 
roses, which were always plentiful in the 
Fischer garden, had probably passed their 
prime, but their perfume was still in the air, 
and there were enough lingering buds on the 
thorny stalks to tempt Polly into the garden. 
She had gathered quite a bouquet and was 
gurning toward the house when she heard her 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


name called. Blushing delightfully, she stop- 
ped. 

Young Unwin was leaning over the wall that 
separated the two gardens. 

“Polly, Polly!’’ he called. ‘‘Come here, dear, 
Ihave something of real importance to say to 
you.” - 

His tone was graver than usual and her gay 
spirits were dashed, yet the dimples were not 
lacking from her cheeks nor the saucy gleam 
from her eye, as drawing near, she paused, 
with a mock curtsey, just out of his arm’s reach 
on her side of the wall. 

“Well, what is it, Sir Persistency?’ a deli- 
cious smile robbing her words of any sting 
they might otherwise have possessed. ‘This 
is the third time to-day you have summoned 
me to this wall.’ 

“Once to give you a rare flower, which had 
just opened in the conservatory. Once to see 
if you appreciated this lovely day and once,— 
O, Polly, my father is anything but well to- 
day.”” Her face which had been brimming 
with mirth, sobered instantly. 

“Is he going to die?’’ she whispered, with a 
shudder. 

*“T fear so, dear, and so it seems to me our 
duty to tell him our wishes and expectations. 
Are you willing to go with me to his bedside? 
We should love each other more dearly for his 
blessing.”’ 

“Do you think’’—the words come with diffi- 
culty,—‘‘that he will give us his blessing?” 

“I think so; he has always seemed to like 
you, has he not?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“T know what you mean, Polly; and it 
would be sheer hypocrisy for me:not to acknowl- 
edge what everyone knows, that my father is 
a very proud man and that he is likely to have 
ambitious hopes for his son. But are they not 
likely to be realized in our marriage? When 
you have taken up your abode in the old Izard 
mansion, you will be quite an eligible match 
even for Squire Unwin’s son.”” A tender, yet 
half sarcastic smile took the edge off these 
words, and showed the little maiden how 
dearly she was loved. Whereupon she shook 
her curls. 

“But I am so lacking in accomplishments, 
Clarke, and he so admires an accomplished 
woman. Why I barely’ know one language 
well, and your step-mother, I hear, speaks 
three.” 

“All of which she will teach you, dear. Ac- 
complishments are easily acquired. In five 
years you will be a model of learning and cul- 
ture.” 

She laughed. “TI look like it, do I not? See, 
I have not even bought myself a new dress. I 
have had other things to think of.” 

“T like youin that rose pink gingham, but 
my father has a great fondness for white. 
Haven’t you a white dress, Polly?” 

“You know I have,” she pouted. “Didn’t 
you tell me last Sunday that——” 

“Ah, remember. Yes, yes, put that dress 
on and come round by the front gate; I will be 
there to meet you.” 

“But Mrs Unwin? You have not told me 
whether she is likely to approve. I should not 
want her to greet me coldly.” 

“My mother? My darling mother? I never 
think of her as a stepmother, Polly dear. O, 
she knows all about it and is ready to welcome 
you as a daughter.”’ 

The young girl, with a sudden lift of her 
head, smiled joyously and seemed to gather 
courage at once. 

“T will go,” she frankly declared. ‘‘And yet 
I dread to meet him. Is heso very sick, and 
will his looks frighten me ?’’ 

“It may be,”’ answered Clarke, “but I shall 
be there to make it as easy for you as possible. 
Do not think of my father, but of me and my 
love.” 

She sighed with joy and ran off, as free a 
thing as the sunshone upon; and he watching 
her felt his heart soften more and more to her 
womanly sweetness. 

“My father will perceive her charm,’’ he 
murmured, and hastened up the garden walk 
to the gate where he had promised to wait 
for her. 

Clarke Unwin was not of the ordinary type of 
young man who falls in love with a pretty girl 
and without much thought marries her. He 
was the thoughtful son of a proud and reserved 





father, and he had anaim in life quite apart 
from the accumulation of wealth, which had so 
distinguished the elder man. He desired to be 
ranked as a famous electrician,and had already 
shown sutticient talent in this direction for his 
friends to anticipate great results from his ef- 
forts. He had ascheme now on hand which 
only needed the small capital which his father 
had promised him. to become, as he fondly be- 
lieved, a practical reality. Indeed, negotia- 
tions had already been entered upon for his 
entrance into a firm of enterprising young men 
in Cleveland where his ideas would have full 
scope. All that he needed was the money 
which they required as a guarantee against 
failure, and this money, some [five thousand 
dollars or so, had as I have said been promised 
to him, though not yet advanced, by his indul- 
gent parent. 

To sound that father’s mind on this and on 
the still dearer subject of his marriage, young 
Unwin had prevailed upon Polly to enter this 
house of sickness. At the door they were met 
by a sweet-faced lady, with a worn smile on 
her face, bespeaking many weary days and 
watchfui nights, and taking Polly in her arms 
with an affectionate greeting, she drew her in- 
to a little ante-room where she seated her say- 
ing: 

“T must ask you to remain here for just a 
few minutes. It would be a shock to Mr Un- 
win to see you, without any preparation. 
Clarke will have a talk with his father first, 
and then come back for you. Let me hope it 
will be with a welcome that will make you 
amends for your long years of orphanage 
amongst us.”’ 

“You are good,’’ came from the trembling 
lips of the young girl. Mrs Unwin’s grace and 
unconscious dignity always abashed her. 

“Clarke informs me that you are not lacking 
in that same desirable quality,’’ whispered the 
other lady, and with a smile that added an in- 
describable air of pathos to her faded yet beau- 
tiful face, she turned away and followed her 
son out into the hall. As they passed along, 
she impetuously stopped and faced him. Grace 
Unwin had been a mother to Clarke for thir- 
teen years, and she loved him as if he were her 
own child. 

“Clarke,” said she, “I dread this ordeal 
most unaccountably.. Your father has seemed 
to have something on his mind of late, uncon- 
nected with his sickness. Do you know of any 
trouble weighing upon him besides this dread- 
ful one of leaving us ?”’’ 

“No,” rejoined the wonder-stricken youth. 
“He has never confided in me, mother, as 
much as he has in you. If you know noth- 
ing——”’ 

“And I do not,”’ she murmured. 

“You must have been deceived by your af- 
fection. He is not the man to brood over petty 
troubles, or to be cast down by matters he 
could regulate with a word.” 

“IT know it, yet he has not appeared natural 
to me for some time. Long before the physi- 
cian told him that his disease was mortal, his 
actions betrayed a melancholy which has al- 
ways been foreign to his nature, and for the 
very reason that he has succeeded in hiding it 
from you, I feel that it has its seat in some- 
thing vital.” 

“And have you never asked him what it was, 
dear mother? You who are such a tender 
nurse and so adored a wife, must have moments 
when even his reserve would yield to such 
gentle importunities as yours.” 

“It would seem so, but I have never dared 
to broach the subject. When your father 
chooses to be silent, it is difficult for you or me 
to-speak.” 

“Yes, mother; and yet I must dare his dis- 
pleasure to-day. I must know his mind about 
Polly.” 

“Yes, that is right, and heaven’s blessing go 
with you. I shall be outside here in the hall. 
If you strike the bell once, I will fetch in Polly; 
if you strike it twice, I will come in alone; if 
you do not strike it at all, I will remain where 
I am, praying God to give you patience to meet 
the greatest disappointment of your life.’ 

She lifted up her headand he kissed her as 
such a man should kiss such a mother. Then 
they hurried on again and she took her seat in 
the high-backed chair standing outside the door 
of Mr Unwin’s sleeping apartment. 

The man whose reticent nature had aroused 








this conversation was just waking from a fret- 
ful sleep when his son entered. He was a tall, 
spare man with an aristocratic air and a fine 
head, who was wont to walk the streets as if 
the whole town belonged to him and who had 
been spoken of as ‘the squire” from his earli- 
est manhood. Now his proud head lay low, and 
his once self-satisfied countenance wore a look 
that caused a pang to strike the heart of his 
son, before the unrest visible in his whole fig- 
ure could find vent in words. 

“Whatis it, father? You look distressed; 
cannot something be done to relieve you?” 

The man who had never been known to drop 
his eyes before anyone, slowly turned his face 
to the wall. 

“There is no help,’? he murmured; ‘‘my hour 
has come.” And he was silent. Clarke movy- 
ed uneasily; he hardly knew what to do; it 
seemed cruel to disturb his father at this mo- 
ment, and yet his conscience told him he 
would be wrong to delay a communication 
that would set him right in his own eyes. The 
father settled the matter by exclaiming ab- 
ruptly: ‘Sit down, I have something to say to 
you.” 

Clarke complied, drawing a chair close up to 
the bedside. He knew that one of his father’s 
pecu.iarities was a dislike to raising his voice. 
For a moment he waited, but the father seem- 
ed loath to speak. Clarke therefore remarked, 
after a certain time had passed: 

“Nothing you can say to me will fail of hav- 


ing my respectful attention. IfI can do any- 
thing to relieve your cares——’’ The look 


which his father here turned upon him startled 
him from continuing. Never had he seen such 
an expression in those eyes before. ‘‘Can you 
go so far as to forgive?” the old man asked. 
“Forgive ?’’ echoed Clarke, hardly believing 
his ears. ‘*What is there I have to forgive in 
you? The benefits you have bestowed upon me, 
the education I have received and your fatherly 
care: ‘ 
“Hush!” the half-lifted hand seemed to en- 


treat and a shadow of the old commanding 
spect revisited the ashy countenance before 
him. ‘You do not know all that has happened 


this last year. I have ruined you, Clarke, 
ruined your mother, ruined myself; and now 
[ m die without having the opportunity of 
retrieving my affairs. 

surprised out of his usual aspect of profound 
pect, Clarke sprang to his feet. 
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“Do you mean,” he asked, “‘that your money 
is gone; that you are dying a bankrupt?” 

The old man—for Frederick Unwin was 
twenty years older than his wife—grew so pale 


that his son became seriously alarmed. 


‘You are sick—fainting,’’ he cried; ‘‘let me 


call some one.” But a glance from his father’s 
imperious eye held him where he was. 

“No, no; itis from shame, Clarke, possibly 
from grief. You have been on the whole a 
good boy, and I have taken pride in you. To 


leave youthus with your hopes dashed, and 
the care of a mother on your hands, is a hu- 
miliation I never expected. I—I have iost all, 
Clarke, and am, beside, in debt. I have not 
five hundred dollars to give you, let alone five 
thousand. You will have to take up with 
some lesser position, some clerkship with a 
salary, reserving the right to yourself, the 
right to curse a father who was so short-sight- 
ed as to invest his whole fortune in a mine 
that petered out before the machinery was 
paid for.” 

Clarke, to whom the prospect thus opened 
meant the demolition of more than one dream, 
sat dazed fora moment in astate of despair, 
not noticing that his arm had struck the bell 
on the small table beside which he was sitting, 
making it ring out in one clear, low note. 

“There is even a mortgage on this house,” 
the wretched father wenton. ‘I thought the 
amount thus raised might bridge me over my 
present difficulties, but it is gone like the rest, 
and now it only remains for me to be gone too, 
for you to understand into what a position I 
have put you by my folly and ignorance.”’ 

“Father, [I would not let anyone else speak 
of you so in my hearing. You meant to beiter 
your position, and if you made mistakes we— 
that is, my mother and myself, must try and 
retrieve them.” 

“But your chances with Stevens and Wright? 
Your famous plan for ——” The son suppress- 


ed the sigh that rose to his lips and resolutely 
lifted his head. 
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“That dream is over,” he said. “I shall 
think no more of my own advancement but 
only of supporting my mother in any humble 
way that offers.” . 

“You have not confidence enough in your 
schemes to borrow the money you want?” 

“T will never borrow.” 

The old man, weakened by illness and 
shaken by the break he had just made in an al- 
most life-long reserve, uttered a deep sigh. 
Clarke whose thoughts were with Polly as 
much as they were with his surrendered hopes, 
re-echoed this sound of despair before saying: 

“T have always cherished a certain sort of 
pride too. I could not feel free under a burden 
of debt incurred for something whose value 
is yet to be tested. I cannot be beholden to 
anyone for a start that is as likely to lead to 
failure as to success.”’ 

‘Not if that person is your promised wife?” 
burst from trembling and eager lips behind 
him, and Polly, accompanied by Mrs Unwin. 
who had mistaken the ring of the bell for the 
signal which had been established between her- 
self and Clarke stepped into the room, and ad- 
vanced with timid steps, but glowing cheeks, 
into the presence of the equally astonished son 
and father. 

“Polly!” sprang involuntarily from the loy- 
er’s lips, as he rose and cast a doubtful glance 
towards his father. But the latter, roused by 


Ve 


the fresh young face turned so eagerly towards 
him, had lost his white look, and was staring 
forward with surprised but by no means re- 
pelling eyes. 

“What doesshe say?” he murmured. “This 
should be Polly Earle to whom some kindly 
friend has just left twenty thousand dollars. 
Does she love you, Clarke, and was the word 
she just used ‘wife?’ I’m getting so dull of 
ear with this ceaseless pain, that I do not al- 
ways understand what is said in my presence.” 

Clarke, delighted with the eagerness .appar- 
ent in his suffering father’s look and manner, 
took the young girl by the hand and brought 
her forward. “This is the woman whom I 
chose for my wife, when I thought my pros- 
pects warranted me in doing so. But now that 
I have little than debts to offer her, I 
have scruples in accepting her affection dear 
as it is, and disinterested as she shows herself. 
Iwould not seemtotake advantage of her 
youth.” 

“But it is 1?” she broke in gayly, “who am 
likely to take advantage of your disappoint- 
ments. I heard by mistake, I think, some- 
thing of what your father has had to say to 


else 
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you, and my only feeling, you see, is one of de- 
light that I can do something to show my grat- 
itude for all that you and others have done for 
me in the years that | was a penniless orphan. 
Is that a wrong feeling Mr Unwin, and will 
you deny me the privilege of ” She could say 
no more; but her eyes, her lips, her face were 
one appeal, and that of the most glowing kind. 
Clarke's eyes dropped, lest they should betray 
his feelings too vividly, and Mrs Unwin, who 
had thrown an arm around Polly, turned her 
face toward her husband with such an expres- 
sion of thankfulness that he did not know 
which caused him the greater surprise, his 
wife’s sudden beauty or the frank yet timorous 
aspect of this hitherto scarcely noted young 
girl in presence of the two great masters of the 
world, Love and Death. 

“Come here!” he finally entreated, holding 
out one shaking hand toward Polly. She 
tossed her hat aside like a wild creature who 
recoils from any sort of restraint, and coming 
up close to the bed, fell on her knees by his 
side. 

“So you love Clarke?” he queried. 

Her eyes and cheeks spoke for her. 

“Love him well enough to marry him evea 
now, with all his debts and disabilities ?” 

Still her looks spake; and he went calnily 
on: ‘Then my little girl, you shall marry him, 
and when you see him prosperous and on the 
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“YOUNG UNWIN WAS LEANING OVER THE WALL.”’ 


high road of success in his chosen field of 
labor,—think that his father blesses you and 
that by your loyalty and devotion you tock 
away the sting from an old man’s death.” 

A sob and a smile answered him, and 
Clarke, to whom this scene was the crowning 
glory of his love, turned and took his mother 
in his arms, before stooping to raise his young 
betrothed. It was the happiest hour in this 
family’s history, but it was the precursor of 
sorrow. That night Mr Unwin died. 

Chapter 10. 


There were two topics of interest agitating 
the town. One was the appearance of a new 
hermit in the old cave on the mountain side, 
and the other, the sale of the Unwin mansion 
and the prospective removal of Frederick Un- 
win’s widow and son into the haunted house 
of the Earles. The latter occasioned the great- 
est amount of talk. That this move on their 
part was but the preliminary step to a mar- 
riage between Clarke and the young heiress 
had been known for some time. But to see a 
house so long deserted reopened, its doors and 
windows thrown wide to the sun, and the 
smoke rising once more from its desolate chim- 
heys, was an event calculated to interest every 
one who had felt the indescribable awe sur- 
rounding a place abandoned by all human life 
while yet possessing all the attributes of a 
home. 

Polly, who for some reason had given up her 
former plan of renting the big Izard place, 
was full of business and glowing with the 
excitement of what was considered by many 
in the town, a rather daring venture. Even 
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Dr Izard, who was not wont to show emotion, 
looked startled when he heard of her inten- 
tions and seemed disposed to forbid the young 
girl letting a house so given over to damp and 


mildew. But when she urged the necessity of 
providing Mrs Unwin with an immediate 
home and hinted at the reluctance which 


that lady had shown to living at the other 
end of the village, he relented and merely 
insisted that the place should be thoroughly 
aired and renovated before Mrs Unwin went 
into it. As he was not that lady’s physician, 
had never been even a visitor at the Unwin 
mansion, he could say no more. But Polly 
needed no further hint, and went back to her 
own humble home with the most generots pro- 
ject in her head for Mrs Unwin’s future com- 
fort and happiness. 

It was a great day in Hamilton when she 
and Clarke and five or six interested neigh- 
bors first threw open the creaking front door 
of the Earle,cottage and let the sunlight stream 
into its ghostly interior. To her who had 
never been permitted to enter the place since 
she had been taken from it, fourteen years be- 
fore, it was an event merely to press her foot 
on the worm-eaten carpets and slide her fingers 
along the walls that had once felt the touch of 
her parent’s garments. Each room was a rev- 
elation, each corner a surprise. She glided 
from hall to chamber and from chamber to hall, 
like the spirit of the younger age introduced 
into the memorials of a long departed one. 
Her fresh cheek, from which even awe could 
not quite banish the dimples, looked out of 
place and yet strangely beautiful amid the dim 
surroundings of the stiffly ordered rooms and 
old-fashioned furnishings. 

With an instinct natural enough under the 
circumstances, she had wished to be the first 
to enter the house and cross the threshold of 
each apartment. But Clarke was not far be- 
hind her. In front of the portrait of her father 
she paused and drew her friends around her. 

“OQ!” she cried; “it was wrong to keep this 
from me; Ishould have been brought up under 
the influence of that face.” But as she further 
contemplated it, her first enthusiasm faded 
and. an indescribable look of vague distrust 
stole into her rosy countenance and robbed it 
of half its joyousness. “I—I wish there was a 
picture of my mother here,” she whispered to 
Clarke, whose arm she had nervously seized. 
“She had a beautiful face, they say, all gentle- 
ness and goodness.” 

“Perhaps we shall find one upstairs,” he 
suggested, turning to open more windows and 
to let in more light. 

“Oh, it is cold,” she murmured, and 
moved with quite an unaccustomed air of 
gravity toward the staircase. Her mother’s 
room, with its many suggestions of days which 
were not entirely forgotten by her, seemed to 
restore her mental balance, shaken by that 
short contemplation of her father’s portrait. 
She wept as her eyes fell upon the bed where 
she had last seen the outstretched form of her 
dying mother, but her tears were tender and 
quite unlike, both in their source and effect, 
the shuddering recoil which had seized her af- 
ter she had gazed a few minutes at her father’s 
pictured face. 

The book which a certain hand had hesitated 
to touch not so very long ago in this same 
place she took up, and opening with some diffi- 
culty the pages which time and dampness had 
glued together, she showed Clarke these 
words, written on one of the blank leaves in 
front: 

AH, WHAT IS LIFE! 

*Tis but a passing touch upon the world; 

A print upon the beaches of the earth 

Next flowing wave will wash away; a mark 

That something passed; a shadow or a wall, 

While looking for the substance, shade departs; 

A drop from the vast spirit-cloud of God 

That rounds upon a stock, a stone, a leaf, 

A moment, then exhales again to God. 


“My mother’s writing, I know! What a dif- 
ference in our dispositions! Where do you 
suppose I’got my cheerful temperament from? 
Not from my father!” And again she faintly 
shuddered. F 

“Your father’s desk is in the other room,” 
commented somebody. Looking up she laid 
the book softly down and prepared to leave 
the dne spot in the house of which she had any 
remembrance. “I shall hate to see this dust 
removed, these articles touched, that bed made 
over and freshened. Do you think I could be 
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allowed to do the first handling? It is so like 
sacrilege to give it over to some stranger.” 

But Clarke shook his head. “I have let you 
come with us into this damp house because it 
only seemed proper for your eyes to be the 
first to meet its desolation. I shall not let you 
remain here one moment after we are gone. If 
I were willing Dr Izard would not be; so do 
not think of it again.’’ 

The name of the doctor seemed to awaken in 
her a strange chain of thought. 

“Ah, Dr Izard! He was standing beside my 
father when he closed my mother’s eyes. Why 
did he not come with me this morning to see 
me open the house? I begged him to do so but 
he declined quite peremptorily.” 

“Dr Izard does not like me,” remarked 
Clarke sententiously. 

(To be continued.] 





Odd Indian Names, 
FRANCIS DONY. 





In the mountains of western North Carolina 
lives the fragment of the original Cherokee 
nation. They area weird, semi-civilized lot 
of people and, succeeding their ancestors, have 
occupied from time immemorial some of the 
most picturesque and fertile lands of America. 
They number at the present time about 2500 
souls; adhere to many old customs, and pos- 
sess all the peculiarities of the strange race to 
which they belong. At present they are nega- 
tiving the oft-repeated statement that the In- 
dian race is dying out,and are actually increas- 
ing in numbers from year to year. This is 
thought to be due to the humane policy of the 
government in dealing with them, which was 
inaugurated under the administration of 
President Grant. Its substance is the recog- 
nition of the fact that Indians are human 
beings. 

Among the oddities of the North Carolina 
Cherokees are the names of the people. They 
usually mean something. Here is alist of rep- 
resentative characters now living within the 
Indian boundary in the old North state: Climb- 
ing Bear, Crow Mocker, Ducksoup, Going 
Snake, Going Bird, Standing Deer, Standing 
Wolf, Coon Eye, Screamer, Knotty Tom, Fall- 
ing Blossom, Wild Cat, Bear’s Claw, Swim- 
ming Fox, Old Man Ax, Comeback Wolf, 
Bear Devil, Standing-in-Water, Backing Wa- 
ter, Pays-His-Debts, Big Witch, Bear Meat, 
Persimmon Carrier, Rope Twister, Big Flat, 
Turn-It-Over. Some of the sports and games 
of these queer people eclipse the modern foot- 
ball and are played with a vigor which seems 
not to have abated a particle in a thousand 
years. 





A prize of one guinea offered for the best 
definition of “life” has been awarded for the 
yg toy | definition: “Life—A trial trip be- 
fore the launch into eternity.” 


Modest Youth: I have only $5000 a year, sir, 
| om I think I can support your daughter on 
that. 

Father (enthusiastically): Support her, my 
dear boy ? hy, you can support her entire 
family on it. 


Maud: They ought not to allow marriages 
between cousins. 

Marrie: Why not? 

Maud: Because if you marry your cousin, 
7 own children are scarcely related to you. 

hey are only your second cousins. 
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Little Tom Toad-Hopper. 


HENRY A. COOKE. 





Little Tom Toad-Hopper 
Sat on a corn-popper 
Eating the fresh popped corn, 
But when he did swaller 
His own paper collar 
He wished he had never been born. 





Among the Jesters. 


When a man does not want to do a thing, he 
says: “I cannot;” when he cannot do it, he 
says: “I don’t want to.” 





Physician (with ear to patient’s chest): 
“There is a curious swelling over the heart, 
which must be reduced at once.” 

Patient (anxiously)—“‘That swelling is my 
pocket book, doctor. Please don’t reduce it 
too much.” 


“Why do you think Jenkins has political as- 
pirations ?” 

“Why? Why, because he likes to have men 
slap him on the back and call him Old Horse.” 


He: I wonder when you will be able to 
set as good a table as my mother does? 

She: By the time you are able to provide 
as good a table as your father does, my dear.” 





“There’s Biggser, now; would you call him 
a patient man?” ‘All depends.” “On what?” 
“Whether he’s fishin’ or waitin’ for his sup- 
per.” 


Husband: I am just in the mood for read- 
ing something sensational and startling— 
something that will make my hair stand on 
end. Wife: Here is my last milliner’s bill. 








A bicycle girl in Indiana got a present from 
her beau. He wrote: “By bearer, I send you 
a pair of bloomers. If you’ll wear them to- 
night at church I’ll consider it as proof of your 
affection for me.” She fainted. The bloomers 
were roses. 


He: My dear, if I should find my dinner 
cold and raise a row about it, what would you 
do? She: I would make it hot for you. 








A poor woman was telling a kind-hearted 
visitor how the doctor came and said she had 
a sluggish liver. ‘‘What beats me,’ she added, 
“is how them slugs get inside the liver.” 





Father (impressively): Suppose I should be 
taken away suddenly, what would become of 
you, my boy? 

Irreverent Son: I’d stay here. The ques- 
tion is, What would become of you? 

Professor (returning home at night, hears 
noise): Issome one there? Burglar (under 
the bed): No! Professor: That’s strange! I 
Was positive some one was under my bed. 





Punch once printed a picture of the lions 
and the Christians thrown to them in the Ro- 
man amphitheater. “See, mamma,” says the 
little girl, who has been gazing long at the 
picture, “here’s one poor lion without any Chris- 
tian at all.” 
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YOUNG AND OLD. 


Evening Entertainments. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 





Who has tried an auction party? From 10 to 
100 persons can join inthefun. <A good auc- 
tioneer sells the supper baskets to the highest 
bidder and the owner is “thrown in” as the 
partner for supper, or dance or conversation. 
Many tricks are used to “pair off’ sweet- 
hearts and lovers, but ‘‘old Mrs Jones” may 
be the partner of 20-years-old Tom, whose Ad- 
eline is slyly watching her beautifully deco- 
rated basket, that he was supposed to buy! 

Nothing is better for a large crowd of young 
people than a “bonnet and necktie evening.” 
The girls bring scissors, thimble, an old or 
new bonnet frame, any size or shape (better 
if from the attic) feathers, laces and ribbons 
for trimming. As many men as women are 
invited. They each bring material for a 
necktie. Partner cards are written by the 
smartest and jolliest couple invited, and are 
drawn by each oneas they enter the room. 
They number 1, 2,3, according to the size of 
the company. As the guests find their mates 
they select from the table of trimmings and 
frames the material for a bonnet, which the 
gentleman makes. The lady fashions a neck- 
tie from anything she may choose, furnised 
by the guests. They scatter over the house, 
after drawing from the huge basket needles, 
thread and scissors. They are expected to 
give no advice, but atthe ringing of the hos- 
tess’s bell at the given time, they march up 
before the judges, the lady in her necktie, the 
gentleman in his bonnet. A few who are 
very quick with the needle and slow with 
the tongue, may have finished their task. 
More have flying feathers and distracted rib- 
bons. For genuine nonsense and a good laugh 
this is perfect. Prizes are given to the most 
complete and artistic workmen. 

A literary evening is good, but more enjoya- 
ble in a smaller company. Each guest pre- 
pares some bit of travel, a joke, an incident, 
furnishes a picture or view of foreign or |home 
lands, repeats from some author a quotation, 
to be guessed by the others: ‘Literary salad” 
is splendid and very easy to arrange. Fill 
one or a dozen bowls—glass, china or wooden 
chopping bowls — with conundrums, ques- 
tions, quotations, written plainly on slips of 
paper and pasted to a pretty curly lettuce leaf, 
made of wrinkled tissue paper pale green. 
Each leaf is numbered and as they are 
drawn the corresponding number, if in the 
room must read aloud their slip, as acorrect 
answer. The answers are never known to fit. 

An observation party at the national capi- 
tal, not long since, was a grand success. One 
is given 10 seconds to see 10 articles or ob- 
jects in the room, and a card is given with 10 
blanks to fill. Only one rapid glance is al- 
lowed. Out of 50 there are seldom 10 who 
write in the 10 seconds the number of objects. 
One profound scientist got down “two chairs,” 
and “the fender.”” Another bookworm from 
alibrary wrote “one table, Mary Magdalene 
and white pitcher.” If you want to laugh, 
try it. 

In Virginia a big faggot party jis common. 
The invitations read, “Bring a faggot and tell 
a story.” A faggot is a small ‘bundle of 
sticks 18 inches in length. Each guest in 
turn puts his or her bundle on the fire in 
grate or fireplace, and while it burns tells a 
story, recites a poem or recalls a bit of inter- 
esting experience. No light is allowed in the 
room but the flickering flames. 

“Progressive conversation’ is a favorite 
party. Cards are given each lady, on which 
are written topics or questions. A bellrings, 
each man finds a partner ar ? converses with 
her till time is up, when he ‘es on tothe 
lady next him, and so on till ht .as conversed 
with every lady in the room. Balloting then 
begins. Ladies vote for the most entertain- 
ing gentleman, and gentlemen for the ladies. 
Cabinet parties are very jolly and nothing 
can be more delightful than a musicale. I 
will tell you some day how they are made 
charming both to the hostess and her guests. 
Suggestions are endless for church fairs, ba- 
zars and winter entertainments, depending 
less upon money expended than the tact and 
knowledge of our pretty girls. 
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“Star of Bethlehem” 
som, this calendar calls for a tinted card. 

Gray, blue or chocolate would make a good 

background for the blossoms, which must be , 
in water color. 
light red, yellow ochre, cobalt and black and 
fill in all the outline of the blossoms. 


= in with a bit of pure Chinese white. 
: centers Of the Dlossoms are green with a tiny 
ring of yellow, for which cadmium would 
avail. 
grasses may be painted with gamboge, hooker 

green, sepia and burnt sienna. 4 
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being a white blos- 


If gray, mix a thin wash of 
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@ this is dry add a touch of white to the gray 


\ “ Yi Me and with that wash in the middle lights of a 
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lighter gray. The high lights must be touched 
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New Books on Our Table. Brooklyn. The office of road inquiry has is- 





The Money of the United States; its character 
and legal status from 1793 to 1893 and its volume 
from 1873 to 1893, with an abstract of various 
plans proposed for the solution of the currency 
problem. This book (00*) by Maurice L. Muhl- 
man, cashier of the United States sub-treasury 
at New York, is the best statement of the facts 
that we have ever seen. It is so clearly writ- 
ten and carefully edited that any person of or- 
dinary intelligence can readily understand it. 
The facts presented are based on the official 
reports of the treasury and the mint. There is 
no comment, no special theory of finance is 
advanced, but the book is contined to a simple 
statement of the various issues and forms of 
money,etc, from which any school of finance 
can draw its own conclusions and inferences. 





Government Publications.—How to prevent 
and reclaim washed soils is explained in the 
20th farmers’ bulletin, while the 21st treats of 
barnyard manure as a farm resource; the 
comparative value of solid and liquid parts; 
amount, value and composition of manure 
produced by different animals; influence of 
age and kind of animals; influence of kind 
and quality of food; influence of the nature 
and proportion of litter; management and 
uses of manure; combinations of other ferti- 
lizers with barnyard manure; and the cumu- 
lative or lasting effects of this manure. The 
current number (VI, 2) of the Experiment Sta- 
tion Record epitomizes the recent work of ag- 
ricultural scientists throughout the world, un- 
der the able editorship of Director A. C. True. 
Prof S. M. Tracy contributes a valuable research 
on the composition of forage plants grown in 
the southern half of the United States. Insect 
Life (VII, 2) contains the proceedings of the 
sixth annual meeting of the association of 
economic entomologists, recently held in 


sued its 14th circular on various methods of 
road improvement. The usual monthly weath- 
er crop bulletin and semi-daily weather maps 
have been published by the weather bureau. 
The report of the statistician (121) presents a 
preliminary estimate of the season’s yield per 
acre of corn, potatoes, hay, buckwheat, to- 
bacco, sorghum, fruit, sugar cane and sorghum. 
The drug laws of the several states and terri- 
tories have been compiled by the division of 
chemistry (B42). The foregoing publications 
may be procured by addressing the secretary 
of agriculture at Washington, D.C. The sec- 
retary has just issued his preliminary report 
for 189%, in which he discusses foreign mar- 
kets for American farm products and possible 
improvement in prices. 





Experiment Station Bulletins.—Farmers may 
obtain the following recent bulletins or reports 
free, by writing to the agricultural experiment 
stations at the indicated postoftices. 

ARKANSAS—At Fayetteville. Stock feeding 

B 30). 

: CoLtorapo—At Fort Collins. 
and division of irrigation water (B 27). 
Russian thistle (B 28). 

ConneEcTIcCUT—At Storrs. 
milch cows (B 13). 

Intinois—At Urbana. Stock feeding in the 
Corn Belt; Index to bulletins (B 36). 

Iowa—At Ames. Insects and fungi; Feeding 
heifers and steers; Cheese ripening (B 24). 
Feeding winter dairy cows; Calf feeding; 
Weight of wheat; Dairy separators; Creaming 
by gravity ; Corn meal or grass for stock steers ; 
te oth jaw and the iodide treatment; Rainfall 

25). 
‘ Massacuusetrs—At Amherst. Strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries (B 26). Fertilizers 
(B 56). Weather (B 70). 

MicnicAN—At Agricultural College. Man- 
agement of swamp lands (B 115). Clover insects 
(B 116). 

Wyvomine—At Laramie. 
tail grass (B 19). 


Measurement 
The 


Rations fed to 


Squirrel-tail or fox- 
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When I Hung My Stockin’ Up. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





I hain’t no show with boys an’ gals 
Fer sixty years er more, er less, 
For me an’ trouble’s long been pals, 

An’ trouble’s still in store, Ll guess. 
An’ when I think on times gone by, 

A ghost or two comes walkin’ up, 
But none on ’em ain’t half so spry 

Ez when I hung my stockin’ up. 


There ain’t no place nowhere about 

That’s like the homestead o’ may teens. 
The carpenters, inside an’ out, 

Hez fixed it up with queer machines. 
Andirons is a gettin’ rare, 

The chimbly-place they’re blockin’ up; 
There ain’t no trace to tell ye where 

l useter hang my stockin’ up. 


But ef ye skurce kin find the spot 
OV Santa Claus himself made dear, 
The mams and paps ain’t quite forgot 
The boys and gals this time o’ year. 
Ef ye could see ez I hev seen 
The toys and things they’re lockin’ up, 
Ye’a wish ye wuz about thirteen, 
An’ go’n to hang your stockin’ up. 


An’ when I see the womern folks 
A-comin’ home with gillie-gaws, 
1 know the boys won’t hev ter coax, 
Not very hard, fer Santa Claus. 
I'd like ter see on Christmas day 
Jest how they'll allcome flocking up; 
It makes me half a mind ter say 
I'll hang my own big stockin’ up. 





Children’s Table Manners, 
MARGARET SPENCER. 
A gentlewoman at the capital, who loves 


children dearly, whose beautiful home is filled 
with little guests, tells me that nothing is so 


noticeable among her own or her visitors as 
their manners at table. One child clutched 
her fork with her left hand, actually standing 


it perpendicularly on her plate, as she cut her 
meat. Another ‘“‘shoved her food into her 
mouth with her knife’’; and still another 
“spilled her food, dropped her cup and spoon 
and chattered incessantly.” 

In society one hears sad reports of nursery 
meals where the children are allowed to dis- 
pute and quarrel, to be careless in their be- 
havior and manners, but wise, good mothers in 
society or out, in city or town, alike under- 
stand that the genuine courtesies of home life 
are taught their children by the refinements 
and politeness of their mothers and fathers. 

The wife of Ex-Secretary Whitney used, if 
possible, to take the mid-day meal with her 
children. She always said, “I myself must 
teach them the little elegancies and courtesies 
of the table, for not millions of money nor the 
finest book education in the world can give 
children true,good table manners. Senator Ca- 
meron’s little three-years-old Bessie was prais- 
ed for eating her cream so daintily. She said in 
reply, “I dess I know how to eat! I eats wiv 
gemplums an’ ladies.”’ It is a rule with many 
families that when dining alone the children 
shall hear and discuss the news of the day, 
what has gone on in the house or senate,chat of 
their school and companions. They learn ease 
and correctness of speech. When the air of 
the home is refinement, gentleness, unselfish- 
ness and love, etiquette is the daily food. 
When people come and go hospitably to and 
from the house, each seeking the other’s 
best good, children are unaffected, polite and 
earnest. 

Mrs Hayes, when in the White House, was 
asked by a member of the cabinet how she 
taught her children to be so polite and charm- 
ing at table, especially with so often guests. 
With her bright, beautiful smile she replied, 
“We simply try to be courteous to one another. 
For all favors we thank one another. We say 
‘if you please.’ If a mistake has been made 
we insist upon the full, free, ‘I beg your par- 
don.’ ”’ 

Nothing is more illbred, nothing more un- 
happy at the family table,than the fretting and 
faultfinding of some boys and girls. A busy 
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public man living near the capitol, sat at 
breakfast one morning with his wife and only 
son, ten years old. ‘Little Stan’’ was strong 
and rosy. His handsome face was wrinkled 
with frowns and scowls. He tipped back in 
his chair and sulked. His father asked, 
“Stanford, what is the matter ?’’ 

“T don’t see anything I want, and my oat- 
meal is horrid.” 

Just then, Mike, the milk boy, passed the 
window. Stanford's father called out, “ Mike, 
come in here a minute.’? With his can in one 
hand, his old cap in the other, Mike stood in 
the doorway smiling. 

“Stand up, my son!” and turning to his wife 
Mr N. said: “ Mother, see how much hand- 
somer Mike is than our boy. I wonder why it 
is! Can’t we get Mike’s mother to board Stan- 
ford a while, and see if he won’t grow to look 
sunny and bright at breakfast time?”’ 

It is polite for the little men of the family as 
they go into meals to stand’beside their chairs 
until the mother and sisters are seated; to ask 
to be excused if they leave the table; to eat 
slowly, to take small mouthfuls and sit straight ; 
not put their elbows on the table, and observe 
the common courtesies of home life which we 
have been “taught from our youth up.” 

Mr Bancroft, our white-haired historian. said 
of Washington children just before his death, 
“T can always tell who the mothers are of the 
dear children as they visit me, or as I meet 
them, by their manners.” 





A Rope-Work Basket. 


A. H. D. 





An odd little work-basket can be easily 
made of clean, new rope and lined with any 
desired shade of cashmere or, prettier still, of 
soft silk. The illustration shows the basket 
completed, and will suggest its making so plain- 

Z ly that but few 
directions seem 
necessary. The 
bottom is merely a 
round piece of 
eardboard neatly 
covered on both 
sides with the lin- 
ing material. A 
big braid of rope forms the sides of the 
basket and a smaller braid the handle. 
The larger braid is formed of _ three 
strands, each composed of four small ropes 
about the size of an ordinary clothesline or 
possibly a little larger, if one wishes a stouter 
and larger basket. The handle has three sin- 
gle strands of rope braided together. The 
ends of the handle are fringed out, forming a 
pretty tassel on either side, and just where the 
tassels begin two ribbon bows are fastened, of 
a color to match the basket’s lining. 

The sides of the basket are lined with a strip 
of silk or cashmere prettily fulled, with a nar- 
row double frill showing above the edge of the 
big braid. 





ROPE-WORK BASKET. 


—————==—____ 


The Knitting Business Again. 





VELMA CALDWELL MELVILLE. 

So many inquiries concerning the knitting 
business have been received since my little arti- 
cle came out early in October that I venture 
once more to present the subject. Since re- 
ceiving these queries I have taken the pains to 
interview afriend who purchased a machine 
two years ago and has since operated it, until 
now she has resumed school teaching and the 
machine is for sale. Among other things she 
said: “Yes, I think it is a pleasant home em- 
ployment and best of all, it is a business that 
is not overdone.” 

This is a point that I tried to make before. 
Almost all avenues of remunerative labor are 
crowded, but there is an opening for thousands 
of the unemployed ere this business will be 
overdone. Of course, as my friend remarked, 
there is not the profit in knitting up cotton for 
shop sale there was formerly, as factéry work 
is so cheap it is hard to compete with; but my 
friend said, ‘The custom work pays well. I 
found that ladies were glad to bring their yarn 
and patterns, even their ‘footing’. This last 
pays as well as anything and is an accommo- 
dation to customers.” 

This machine is the Branson, and cost, when 
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besides 


purchased, a little over $30, 
age, but it has considerable extra work about 


express- 


it,—different sized cylinders, ete. Without 
these ‘extras’ the machine was $25 then, but 
they are seiling cheaper now I believe. 

As to the capabilities of the machine, my 
friend said she had never knit more than 12 
pairs of hose in a day, but that a mutual friend, 
the one referred to in my previous article, 
knitted as high as three dozen pairs in one 
day. The company claims that an expert can 
knit four dozen pairs per day. As in anything 
else, practice makes perfect. 

It is not difticult to learn to operate a knit- 
ting machine successfully by following the 
printed directions accompanying each. Of 
course no one claims that the wages of a good 
teacher can be earned by a knitter, but for 
home employment, this young woman empha- 
sized her statement that it is a pleasant and 
paying business. She said further: ‘‘Especial- 
ly would I recommend the employment to one 
living in a country town or thickly settled 
neighborhood. We received quite large orders 
from neighboring towns and had I run the ma- 
chine this fall, I am sure that these orders 
would have increased.” Another pleasant 
feature is that all the family may help. An 
aged grandfather or little child can mind the 
bobbins and grandmother could,‘‘finish off,” 
press, etc. Possibly I have touched all points, 
though I have noé all the letters of inquiry be- 
fore me. 





‘Quickly Made for Christmas. 
PATRICIA MOORE. 

Jennie is going to make some iron holders 
that won’t wear out. These will be of three 
thicknesses of kid, cut from the tops of some 
old shoes and covered with cotton flannel. 

Out of an old Japanese fan and some pieces 
of silk and ribbon, she has made the prettiest 
little duster holder which will be given one 
of the married aunts who keeps house. She 
has gilded the sticks and then cut the silk the 
shape of the paper part of the fan. She em- 
broidered little forget-me-nots here and there 
on the surface of the pink silk and then after 
lining it with stiff canvas she sewed it around 
the bottom and side of the fan, covering the 
stitches with a little band of gold paint. A 
pert little bow of pink ribbon is placed where 
the sticks are held together, and as the upper 
part of the silk is left loose of course that is 
where you put in the duster. 

To go with this there is a little dust brush 
made of rope. It takes just a yard of hemp 
rope to make one of these useful little things. 
You can get it at the grocer’s for about three 
cents. Divide the rope into three parts. Lay 
them evenly together and double them, fast- 
ening them securely together with wire or 
thread. Then untwist the ends and comb 
them out clipping them off evenly with the 
scissors. A bow of ribbon will hide the wire. 
You might make a loop of cord or wire by 
which the brush could be hung up 

For a school girl sister or chum, a pretty 
pincushion will be appropriate. To make 
the latter get one of those small blue bowls 
that are sold at the Japanese shops for five or 
ten cents. Cut a piece of pasteboard just 
large eneugh to slip down about three-quar- 
ters of an inch into the bowl. Cover it evenly 
with cotton wadding or bran and cover it 
tightly with a piece of stout cloth. White silk 
embroidered with forget-me-nots or pansies 
will make a pretty cover. This should be 
laid on smoothly and fastened securely. 
Smear glue around the edge of the bowl, 
drop your pasteboard cover in and leave it to 
dry. You will have a pincushion dainty enough 
for any girl’s dressing table. 





Only a Week Longer. 





Plans offered in our Home-Building Contest 
must reach the Home-Building Editor at the 
publication office not laterthan Jan 1, 1895, 
consequently the time remaining in which to 
finish drawing the plans and writing the de- 
scriptions is about a week. It is not yet too 
late for those who have not commenced, who 
have ideas on the subject, to outline their 
plans and send them along, in accordance with 
the rules printed in the issue of Oct 6. 


























THE GOOD COOK. 


The Uses of Hog Feet. 
MARY W. EARLY, VIRGINIA. 


Hog foot jelly, though much more elaborate 
than that made of gelatine, is sufficiently nice 
to repay a housekeeper for going to a good 
deal of trouble in making it. Another point 
in its favor is that it is made of something 
produced on the farm, and country people 
ought to utilize home resources so far as pos- 
sible. 

In order to have your jelly stock nice you 
must be very careful in your management of 
the hogs’ feet. These must be well soaked 
for several days in clear, fresh water which 
should be changed every 24 hours. Then the 
hoof should be extracted, and the feet should 
be carefully scraped. Indeed the scraping 
should be repeated several times, as the feet 
become whiter each time. Then put them on 
in a boiler of cold water and let them boil 
until tender, when you may remove them, 
setting aside the water in which they were 
boiled for the next day, when you will find 
it a stiff mass, on top of which you will find 
a deposit of fine grease, of which you make 
neat’s foot oil, skim it off, melt and strain it, 
and then bottle it. 

To a gallon of the jelly stock add the rind 
and, juice of 6 lemons, the beaten-up whites 
of 6 eggs, 2 Ibs of white sugar, a few sticks of 
cinnamon. Let it boil briskly about 10 min- 
utes. 

Have ready a bag made of old flannel 
shaped like the letter V. Turn a small com- 
mon table upside down and fasten the bag to 
its legs. Place a bowl underneath and drip 
the jelly through the bag. If not clear on 
first dripping run it through the bag again. 
If it is still not clear, put it back in the ket- 
tle, add more whites of eggs and let it boil 
once more before dripping it again. It is a 
good plan to make lemon puddings or gold 
cake, the same day you make stock jelly, or 
charlotte russe, as this will enable you to 
utilize the yolks of eggs left over from these 
desserts. 

I have found that charlotte russe can 
made as well of jelly stock as of gelatine, so 
country housekeepers need buy nothing but 
sugar and vanilla for this delicious dessert. 
I will subjoin a receipt for making it in this 
way: 

Take a quart of carefully prepared jelly 
stock, melt it and set it aside till it becomes 
lukewarm. Whip a quart of cream till it 
doubles its bulk, then add 4 Ib of white 
sugar and two teaspoonsful of vanilla. Stir 
in the melted jelly stock when lukewarm and 
lastly add the well-frothed whites of 6 eggs. 
Then set the charlotte russe in a cool place 
to congeal. 

To return to the hog feet. If you do not wish 
to use them immediately, you may put them 
away in brine or in strong vinegar and not 
use them till late in the winter or the spring. 
Soak them then, split them in two, dip them 
in a batter of egg andfrythem. Or you may 
make some cheese of them which is a nice 
appetizing dish for luncheon or supper, which 
may be made either of the feet or head of 
the hog. Whichever you use for the purpose, 
boil till tender enough to drop to pieces. 
move all the bones and chop the meat very 
fine. Flavor with salt, pepper, mustard, 
onion and celery seed, and pour over it 
about a pint of vinegar. Put it then in a 
bowl and let it remain till cold, when it 
will turn out in a solid shape, suitable for 
slicing up like cheese. 

Ee 


To Make English Bacon. 
EDNA LEE. 


be 


> 
1e- 





C. H. D. asks for a method of curing pork 
(side) for bacon, also how to preserve the ba- 
con during hot weather. It affords me great 
pleasure to be able to send one that answers 
both. Much of the English bacon is cured in 
this country. I make bacon every season and 
it keeps as well as any that was ever eaten. 
I have used this method for over 20 years and 
have given it to a number of butchers, who 
use it exclusively. 

My usual plan is to weigh and dry-cure the 
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broad sides, and weigh and dissolve the in- 
gredients and add water for pickle for hams 
and shoulders. I cut up sides in pieces and fit 
in the places between the hams and shoulders 
and make it solid and level, and of course 
this part of the side must be added to the 
weight of the hams and shoulders. 

To every 100 lbs of meat take 6 lbs of dry salt. 
Dry it thoroughly, if used damp you do not 
get sufficient; 2 lbs of brown sugar, 4 oz of 
saltpetre and 4 oz sal soda. Have the drug- 
gist pulverize these in together, and fractions 
of 100 lbs must be accurately measured, as 25 
Ibs of meat is one-fourth of the above. If 
used dry it must be evenly distributed over 
the amount of meat, and if sides it must be 
piled up on each other on a board and left so 
it will absorb all the ingredients when it is 
to be smoked. It must not be too strong. 

If hams and 'shoulders are desired pickled, 
dissolve the amount for each 109 lbs of meat 
in 4 gallons of soft water, boil and skim, let- 
ting it stand until cool, and pour over the 
closely packed meat. The leugth of time to 
remain in the pickle must be governed by the 
size of the pieces or the weather; from four 
to six weeks is a fair time. I usually cut one 
to test it near the bone; this is the surest way. 
I often leave it to hang in the dark smoke 
house for months, but it must be kept in a 
cool, dry place, to be in perfection all sum- 
mer. It can be put in paper flour sacks, or 
muslin bags, and painted with a coat of cheap 
yellow ochre mixed in water. But first wrap 
the meat in paper and the water strikes 
through to the first coat. In this way you 
can keep it as long as you wish if in a cool 
place. 

The hogs are best for bacon that have a streak 
of fat intermixed through the meat. Poland- 
Chinas are said to excel for bacon in this re- 
spect. Lirust that whoever reads this will 
give it a trial and report the result. I expect 
to cure the meat from 10 fine large hogs soon, 
and next season sell many aslice of ham at 
16 and 18¢ per lb. This recipe can be used for 
beef, but use it only as a pickle. 





French Lingo in Cook Books. 


Here are some of the foreign terms that one 
finds in cook books and on the hotel bills of 
fare. 

Au gratin: This cooked means with crumbs 
and sauce a la poulette; thatis, with a white 
sauce thickened with eggs. 

Crouton: A cube of fried bread. 

Entree: A side dish for the first course. 

Compote; Applied to fruit stewed in syrup, 
and sometimes to pigeon and small game. 

Miroton: Meats warmed over and served in 
circular form with a potato border. 

Sorbet: A sherbet. 

Vol au Vent: Light 
meat. 

Souffle: A very light pudding. 


puff tarts filled with 


I 


Beware of Baker’s Jelly.—The man who buys 
tarts or jelly cake from a baker takes a con- 
siderable risk—that of demoralizing his di- 
gestive apparatus. Many bakers buy what 
they call jelly for four or five cents per pound 
or even less, a price so low as to preclude the 
possibility of its being made from fruits. 
What it is made of it would be hard to tell; 
doubtless of something cheap and nasty, to 
say nothing of the question of wholesoaneness 
and digestibility. 


For Washing Silver put half a teaspoonful 
of ammonia into the suds; have the water hot; 
wash quickly, using a small brush, rinse in hot 
water, and dry with a clean linen towel; then 
tub very dry with chamois-skin. Washed in 
this manner, silver becomes very brilliant, 
requires no polishing with any of the powders 
or whiting usually employed, and does not 
wear out. Silver-plate, jewelry and door- 
plates can be beautifully cleaned and made to 
look like new by dropping a soft cloth or 
chamois-skin in a weak preparation of ammo- 
nia-water, and rubbing the articles with it. 
Put half a teaspoonful into clear water, to 
wash tumblers or glass of any kind, rinse and 
dry well, and they will be beautifully clear.— 
[M. P. L. 


Let Raw Potatoes lie in salted water an hour 
before frying. 
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Ho! Thrice Ho! for the Mistletoe! 
FRANK H. SWEET. 





Ho! ho! thrice ho! for the mistletoe! 
Ho! for the Christmas holly! 

And ho! for the merry boys and girls 
Who make the day so jolly! 

And ho! for the deep, new fallen snow, 
For the lace work on each tree, 

And ho! for the joyous Christmas bells 
That ring out so merrily! 


Ho! ho! thrice ho! for the fire’s warm glow, 
For the mirth and cheer within; 

And ho! for the tender, thoughtful hearts, 
And the children’s merry din! 

Ho! ho! for the strong and loving girls, 
For the manly, tender boys; 

And ho! thrice ho! for their coming home 
To share in the Christmas joys! 





A Cup of Tea. 
Ww. P. 





From some tea may a kind Providence pre- 
serve us! Let us see how one of these repre- 
hensible cups can be brewed. The first thing 
needed is a cheap kind of tea. Put this on 
to the stove and boil it hard for a half hour 
at least; let it stand waiting on the table un- 
til about lukewarm. Then all that is neces- 
sary to complete the misery is to dilute it 
with milk, not over-rich. 

One might infer that the way to make a good 
cup of tea is simply to reverse these pro- 
ceedings, but the reversal needs explanation. 
In the first place the best quality of tea must 
be purchased, and this in the end is but little, 
if any more expensive than the poorer quali- 
ties, for not more than half the quality of the 
finest grades need be used to get the strength 
secured from double the cheaper article, to 
say nothing of the difference in flavor. Some 
people seem not to know that there is any 
difference in tea. 

I like to take one of the fine grades of Oolong, 
or a mixture of half Oolong and half black 
Japan (you can get the black Japan now in- 
stead of the green, which is popularly sup- 
posed to be cured on copper) and placing a 
small quantity in an earthenware feapot pour 
boiling water upon it. It should be allowed 
to stand for five or eight minutes, then gen- 
tly poured out into cups a quarter full of well 
warmed, thick cream. I shall be wiliing to 
stake considerable on the excellence of such 
a cupoftea. I have tried other ways of brew- 
ing it, but none of them give the surpassing 
delicacy and excellence that is thus afforded. 
If tea remains too long in hot water, or is al- 
lowed to boil at all, there is extracted a bitter, 
deleterious substance that makes good flavor 


impossible. If there is tea left in the teapot, 
and one thinks it unwise to waste 
it by throwing it away, it may be 


drawn carefully off from the grounds as soon 
as the meal is finished, and heated for another 
meal. It will not be so good as when first 
brewed, but it is not to be compared to that 
in which the tea leaves have been allowed to 
remain from one.meal to another. The better 
way, however, is to brew only enough for 
one meal, the proper amount being very 
easily calculated by a little experience in reck- 
oning the number of cups desired. 

I do not know but itis possible to make a 
first class cup of tea where milk, and not 
cream, is used, but I have never yet been able 
to accomplish the task. Where cream is out 
of the question, and one takes sugar in his tea. 
I should advise the use of condensed milk, 
though this is not nearly so good in tea as it 
is in coffee, being a very good substitute for 
cream in the latter drink. But those who get 
the very finest flavor out of their tea do not 
put sugar into it, and in this case the con- 
densed milk, being unfortunately sweetened, 
is not desirable. Those who live in the coun- 
try, however, are able to use cream freely, and 
they will not find it doing better service. so 
far as giving enjoyment goes, than in tea, and 
the thicker the better. Don’t make tea in a 
tin vessel, and don’t let your tea boil. Nor 
should it steep for more than five or eight 
minutes before it is time to pour it into the 
cups; and be careful when using the high- 
grade teas lest you get the tea too strong, and 
so bitter. The finest flavor comes with only 
medium strength. 
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A Tablers’ Romance. 

The Host and Hostess received a wedding 
announcement the other day. It read as fol- 
lows: ‘Spencer Starr Mead, Ada Mable Spring, 
married, Tuesday, December the fourth, 1894, 
at 32 Demond avenue, Brightwood, Mass. At 
home, Wednesday, Dec 19,8 to 10 o’clock, 
Ridgefield, Ct.’’ Possibly the names and 
places do not have a familiar look for all our 
Tablers, but there are not a few who recognize 
in this couple two well-known Tablers. The 





MRS MEAD (AURFA). 


bride is Aurea, a very pleasant young woman, 
who has graced our banquets and picnics, and 
the groom Herodotus, also a familiar figure it 
our gatherings. To those who were present at 
the picnic last August, the announcement will 
scarcely come as a surprise; the match-makers 
of the Tablers’ club have been listening ex- 
pectantly for the sonnd of wedding bells. The 
groom is a substantial citizen of Ridgefield, 
and Miss Aurea a resident of Springfield, Mass, 
in the district known as Brightwood. She was 
born in Southwick, Mass, Nov 10,1875, remov- 
ing with her parents to Springfield a few years 
later. The past year was spent with an uncle 
and aunt in Copper Hill, Ct, which may possi- 
bly account for the Nutmeg flavor of this pleas- 
ant romance. 

Who knows but the lingering echoes of this 
merry peal will be caught up by bells of Corda- 
ville? LIexpect to hear any day that our old 
friend the Bachelor is no inore—a bachelor. 
[The Host. 

- 

A Vermont Cottage.—I favor a rest cottage at 
Newport, Vt, it has such lovely surroundings. 
It need not be right in the village, but a few 
minutes’ walk or ride from it, and near church- 
es and stores. Newport is a great summer re- 
sort and is justly so, for it is a lovely place and 
only wants to be seen to be appreciated. I 





hope those in favor of forming a Tablers’ 
club in Vermont will hold the meeting at 
Newport, and if nothing prevents I will be 


there to join. Anyway, let us have a club 
somewhere, by all means, and spread the good 
work that the original club has already begun. 
[Zillah. 

Progressive Sister Jenkins.— Evangeline, you 
have my hearty support on the question of 
dress reform. Not that I favor the idea of 
dressing in masculine attire, but I think we 
may dress healthfully and comfortably with- 
out that. As you say, it does require quite an 
amount of courage to make ever so slight a de- 
parture from the modern styles of dress, and the 
keenest criticism comes from members of our 
own sex who cling to corsets as adrowning man 
toa straw. One need not look like a meal bag in 
the pretty waists and tea gowns of to-day, even 
though they do not encase themselves in a 
corset of steel and whalebones, with another 
set of bones around the outside. The bicycle 


riders are helping us a step in the right direc- 
tion as they must have 


reedom to breathe 
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and use their muscles.- The outlines 
human form as well as its motions are 
more graceful naturally than artificial 
can be. Who ever saw or would admire a 
piece of statuary or a madonna clothed in cor- 
sets with a 19-inch waist ?—[Sister Jenkins. 


Calling the Roll.—Here is a roll-call of some 
of the Tablers, eight (and less) years ago, and 
I wish they would answer. Let those whose 
names appear respond with just a line or so: 
Vermonter, Paul and Thaddeus Jones, Gypsy 

sell, Phil I. Buster, D. O. Cookumwell, Uncle 
Abe, Meda, Benjamin Thistletoe, Buttercup, 
Roxy, Mona and John Slow, Barbara Freitchie, 
Gray Eyes and Sea Breeze, R. I. Greening 
(that grows not on trees), Bachelor Edmond, 
White Clover and Grace, Ichabod Crane (with 
intelligent face), Green Mountain Girl and 
Eladnitram, Nellie F. Johnson and Vermont 
Schoolma’am, Aunt Hattie, Aunt Mary, Loda, 
H. G. Sylvester, Beulah and Economy, Orange 
Blossom, Evening Star, Bro’ Jonathan, Ada- 
line,’ Adolphus Jones and Isabel Gordon, 
Myrtle of Vermont, Pansy, Queen Mab, Fred 
Buttermaker (who’s gifted with gab), Aunt 
Mollie of Connecticut, Aaron and White 
Wings and many others who have written 
bright things.—[M. A. C. 





The Corset Must Go.—Thanks to Evangeline 
for her brave front in the matter of corsets. 
Some incidents in my life make me strongly in 
sympathy with the discarders of this foreign 
custom. I agree with you that they are a nui- 
sance and often injurious. Let me give you a 
true incident. One of the finest women in this 
section lost her life at the age of 60 years,when 
if she had never seen a corset she might have 
lived as long as her honored father, some 90 
years. She was by nature of very trim figure, 
and did not need the ‘tight jacket” in any 
form. But she had astreak of vanity in her 
make-up and was quite a belle in her girlhood 
days. She was a good dressmaker and liked 
to have her dresses run on to her in appear- 
ance, and to have it said she had the smallest 
waist of all the maidens far and near, and hear 
her aftianced declare he could span her waist 
with his two hands. So she pulled the strings 
tighter and tighter, until the ribs lapped over 
each other and after a while the misery began. 
She did not mention it for two or three years, 
but the year previous to her death she was 
obliged to give up and give expression to her 
agony. Nohelpever came to her or could 
come; she was incurably deformed. I wear my 
corsets loose, but Loften wish I was not used to 
them; am somewhat stout or would relegate 
them to the attic. I dress as it suits me always, 
disregardless of fashion and never make over 
dresses I like.—[Aunt Agatha. 





THE MODERN BELLE. 


The daughter sits in the parlor 
And rocks in her easy chair; 
She is dressed in silks and satins, 
And jewels are in her hair. 
She winks and giggles and simpers, 
And simpers and giggles and winks; 
And though she talks but little, 
It’s vastly more than she thinks, 





Her father goes clad in russet, 
All brown and seedy at that; 
His coat is out at the elbows, 
And he wears ashocking bad hat. 
He is hoarding and saving his dollars 
So carefully, day by day, 
While she on her whims and fancies 
Is squandering them all away. 


She lies in bed of a morning 
Until the hour of noon, 
Then comes down, snapping and snarling 
Because she’s called so soon. 
Her hair is still in papers, 
Her cheeks still daubed with paint,— 
Remains of last night’s blushes 
Before she attempted to faint. 


iler feet are so very little, 
Her hands are so very white, 
Her jewels so very heavy, 
Her head so very light; 
Her color is made of cosmetics, 
Though this she’ll never own; 
Her body is mostly cotton, 
And her heart is wholly stone. 


She falls in love with a fellow 
Who swells with a foreign air; 
He marries her for her money, 
She marries him for his hair, 
One of the very best matches; 
Both are well mated in life; 
She’s got a fool for a husband, 
And he’s got a fool in a wife. 
ANXIOUS YOUNG BACH. 


Tempting Trays for Invalids.—Under this 
heading was an article which I take decided 
exceptions to. I believe this “dainty tray” 
and fancy dishes which are filled with dainty, 
rich food are the cause of more people coming 
to an untimely grave than anyone thinks 
about in the wildest dreams. Let the stomach 
demand food so strongly that it is big to 
take it from a rough, unplaned board without 
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any dish, and recoverywill be more certain and 
complete. We eat too much at nearly all times, 
sick or well. I speakfrom the experience of 
an invalid of 15 years’ time. When the doc- 
tors told me death was sure in two or three 
days, or a week at most, by total abstinence of 
food, in from 10 to 15 days I was able to sit up 
and eat a little of whatever was good and 
nourishing, and I did not need to be “tempt- 
ed” to eat it, but my stomach said plainly, “I 
want food.’” Then I ate, and not till then. I 
believe it to be just as mnch suicide to eat 
yourself to death as to destroy life in any oth- 
er form. Mankind, as a rule, eats twice as 
much as needful for sustenance and too rich 
food. Biliousness, sick headache and kindred 
compuiaints are only polite names for piggish- 
ness. I write this propped in bed, where I 
have been since Aug 23. Most of my ailment 
comes from a gunshot wound received at Cold 
Harbor in 1864.—[{L. H. Girton, Bristol, Ind. 





Curing Bacon.—I have never lost a pound, 
and have kept it the year round frequently. 
For 100 pounds meat of any kind beef, pork, 
hams, bacon and shoulders, take 6 lbs of purest 
salt, 4 lbs good sugar, 4 0z saltpeter, 4.0z soda, 
4 gallons soft water; scald, skim,and when cool 
cover the meat. Let stand six weeks, then 
smoke with cobs or hickory or maple wood. If 
I wish to tubmy meat instead of putting it in- 
to brine (which I frequently do) I use only 4 
Ibs of salt, rubbing thoroughly two and three 
times or until! the most of the mixture has 
struck in. I leave in my brick smoke house 
until there is danger from flies, I then put 
them in flour sacks and leave them allsummer, 
or until they are eaten. If my cellar were a 
dry one I should put them in there in hot 
weather.—[B. J. 


An Economical Party.—A party of 11 of us 
took a cottage at Branford, Ct, where we spent 
10 days and did our own work, the men help- 
ing as well as the women. Our expenses were 
$3.24 each, and we had good board too. Ezra, 
the mountains are grand in their way, but not 
to me what old mother ocean is.—[Victorine. 





Sleeves and Sweet Corn.—Yes, Bachelor Har- 
ry, there are some dressmakers at the Table, 
and I for one am heartily glad you are learn- 
ing the trade. Perhaps with your good sense 
and ideas, if you only work at the trade long 
enough, you can bring about a reform and con- 
vince the ladies of the folly of following many 
of the outlandish fashions that are now toler- 
ated. Iamsorry you have so much trouble 
about the sleeves; make the sleeves, of course, 
and if you have any trouble about their not 
standing out enough just take a medium-sized 
hoop-skirt and place inside and you are all 
right and in style. The hoop skirt is to be in- 
verted of course. That is all the secret of a 
stylish sleeve. I am getting rather tired of 
dressmaking and if you will fit me a pattern I 
will send you my measure in my next. Ido 
hope you are not making your lady love her 
wedding dress, for with the present style of 
sleeves it would be impossible for you both to 
walk through a door at the same time to get 
into the room where the knot was to be tied. 


Better postpone until styles have changed 
somewhat. M. W. L. asks about drying sweet 
corn. I used to cook sweet corn and then dry 


it, but [ have learned better. I now husk it 
when fresh from the garden and with a sharp 
knife cut from the cob and place on plates inas 
hot an oven (at first) as willdo and not burn. 
After it is thoroughly dry put up securely from 
flies and bugs. When wanted for use, wash 
guickly and soak in water a little warm, stir- 
ring occasionally. Cookin the same water 15 
minutes, as the corn should not be so old but 
that it will cook in that time.—{ Aunt Ban. 


Asked and Answered.—In reply to Charles B. 
Jordan, the front hall and “gallery” will count 
as one room in the Home-Building Contest, if 
The 


the two are virtually one apartment. 
back entry or hall counts as a room. 
1. When starting with a lady for a walk, 


should the gentleman take the outside of the 
walk and keep that side, or should he take the 
other side when they cross over to the other 
side of the street? 2. When sitting with a 
lady in the ballroom or at a party on which 
side should the gentleman sit.—C. 8. 
@rr"'l. Most ladies prefer that the 

man keep to the outside of the walk. 
makes no difference. 


To M. L. Walker: The lines you refer to are 
in Will Carleton’s poem entitled, “She Died of 
Mortgage.”” Very pathetic lines, by the way, 
and fearfully true,—a slow, tedious disease that 
kills farmer’s wives. It should be » warning 
to our young men not to take a wife till the 
mortgage is all cleared off.—[Hazel D. Orr. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


ta These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pu 
lishers. 





B No 34 waist. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inch bust 
measure, 
B No 35 skirt, to measure. 

A Walking Dress—This design has a circular 
skirt, cut very full at the bottom, with three 
rows of stitching for foot trimming. The 
waist has large gigot sleeves, pleated at the 
arm hole with cape effect, and standing collar. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
..-No.... Size,....also 10 cents for pat- 
ERE Measure... 

, eee ee 

Address... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for kAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

a 
Knit Saxon Lace. 
CARRIE FISHER. 





Cast on forty stitches and knit across plain. 
1st row—Slip one, knit three, (over, narrow) 
seventeen times, over, knit two. 





2d and 3d rows knit plain. 

4th row—Knit twelve, purl twenty-one, knit 
eight. 

5th row—Slip one, knit three, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, knit eight, narrow, over, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit nine, (over, narrow) 
twice, knit one, (over, narrow) twice, over, 
knit two. 

6th row—Knit thirteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

7th row—Slip one, knit fourteen, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit twenty-one. 

sth row—Knit thirteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight 

%th row—Slip one, knit three, (over narrow) 
twice, knit seven, narrow, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit eight, (over, narrow) five 
times, over, knit two, 

10th row—Knit fourteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

lith row—Slip one, knit sixteen, over, knit 
three together, over, knit twenty-three. 

12th row—Knit fourteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

13th row—Slip one, knit three, (over, nar- 
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row) twice, knit two, narrow, over, knit one 
over, narrow, knit seven, narrow, over, knit 
one, Over, narrow, knit three, (over, narrow) 
twice, knit one, (over, narrow) three times, 
over, knit two. 

14th row—Knuit fifteen, purl twenty-one, knit 
eight. 

15th row—Slip one, knit eight, narrow, over 
knit three, over, narrow, knit five, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit sixteen. 

16th row—Knit fifteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

17th row—Slip one, knit three, (over, narrow) 
twice, knit one, narrow, over, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit five, narrow, over, knit three, 
Over, narrow, knit two, (over, narrow) six 
times, over, knit two. 

18th row—Knit sixteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

19th row—Slip one, knit ten, over, knit three 
together, over, knit nine, over, knit three to- 
gether, over, knit nineteen. 

20th row—Knit sixteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

21st row—Slip one, knit three, (over, narrow) 
twice, knit eight, narrow, over, knit one, over, 
narrow, knit nine (over, narrow) twice, knit 
one (over, narrow) four times, over, knit two. 

22d row—Knit seventeen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

25d row—Slip one, knit fourteen, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit twenty- 
four. 

24th row—Knit seventeen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

25th row—Slip one, knit three, (over, nar- 
row) twice, knit seven, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit eight, (over, narrow) 
seven times, over, knit two. 

26th row—Knit eighteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

27th row—Slip one, knit sixteen, over, knit 
three together, over, knit twenty-seven. 

28th row—Knit eighteen, purl twenty-one, 
knit eight. 

29th row—Slip one, knit three, (over, nar- 
row) fifteen times, knit one, (over, narrow) five 
times, over, knit two. 

2th and 31st rows plain. 

82d row—Bind off very loosely eight, knit 
thirty-nine. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


12. CryPpToGRAM (part of an old carol)—In 
this puzzle a different letter is substituted for 
the right one, and the same letter is used 
throughout the puzzle. 


KCM BJUY GJ DJBBG KIRYQJIDJIR, 
QIJY RCYOFRK GCV MFUDHG, 

NCB PJUVU IOBFUY YOJ UHAFCB, 
XHU LCBR CR IOBFUYDHU MHG. 


13. CRYPTOGRAM (fragment of an old hymn) 
—In this puzzle a different letter is substituted 
for the right one, and the same letter is used 
throughout the puzzle, but it is not the same 
arrangement as in No 12. 


YBOCN XBNDBNKAX OJ INYKS 
YNKN YZETBOJU EBNOK XBNND, 
DKWPOXTRWRXCS XNZENA, 
NXEKZJUNA HKWP XCNND, 

ZI ZIUNC HKWP BNZLNJ 
DKNXNJENA EW LONY, 

ZJA EBRX BN ZTTWXENA 

EBN EKNPGCOJU HNY. 

14. CHARADE—My first is believed by many 
to be present at my second, especially on my 
whole. 

15. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

MATCH SIRS. 

16. Cross Worp En1iGmMa— 

My first is in money but not in dollar, 

My second is in cape but not in collar. 

My third is in running but is not in jump, 

My fourth is in cistern, but not in the pump. 

My fifth is in yellow, but not in bright red, 

My sixth is in crimson, at least so ‘tis said. 

My seventh you will find in every house you 
see, . 

My eighth in quarrel as weil as in agree, 

My ninth is in island but never in shore. 

My tenth is in slumber, likewise in a snore. 

My eleventh is in weather but not in snow, 

My twelfth is in to-morrow I want you to know. 

My thirteenth is in all I’d have you to see, 

My last is in siumber so pray teil it me. 

ansnanaesehigie 

No longer is it bad form to deck one’s self 
with jewelry; there is a decided revival of all 
sorts of gems in all sorts of settings. 
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PICKED-UP DINNER. 


rrandmamma’s fashions in tea 
and dinner sets are now the or- 
der of the day, and |the dainty 
treasures of the long ago are 
shown with great care and 
pride. Antique mirrors are al- 
: jso highly prized just now, the 
long and narrow shape being the most ec 
ble. 











Our grandmothers would have had a fit 
over the combination, but the most popular 
and stylish juxtaposition of colors this season 
is blue and green and blue and heliotrope. 


A light for a writing desk ought never to 
stand at the right or the left; in either place 
it will prove distracting. The glow ought to 
fall directly on the desk, so if you cannot 
make some gas jet available you will add 
vastly to your comfort by hanging a lamp di- 
rectly over your desk. 





The vaccination limp is a thing of the past, 
but have you noticed the bicycle walk? It 
belongs to the girl who has lived on a wheel 
all summer and has now discontentedly to 
take like the rest of common humanity to the 
sidewalk. It is the queerest sort of gait, just 
a slovenly stride as if she was not accustomed 
to using her feet and was in an agony of 
fear lest her shoes should catch in her skirt 
flounces. And the worst of it is, that just as 
she will be beginning to get rid of it the 
spring will be here and she will be on her 
wheel again. 





Don’t use R S V P any more on invita- 
tions; it is old-fashioned. Instead it is now 
good form toadd, ‘‘The favor of an answer is 
requested.”’ 





If you would be smartly dressed be slender 
at the wrists and waists; let the rest of your 
make-up be as expansive as the dressmaker 
and cross-bar muslin will produce. 





If you dress stylishly at all, sayeth fashion, 
you ought to have at least from 30 to 40 stocks 
and velvet collars in your possession. You 
can make them yourself; that is one com- 
fort. All you want is a flashing buckle, a bit 
of collar canvas, a needle and thread, a length 
of ribbon or a quarter of a yard of velvet or 
crepe and a bit of ingenuity. The buckle 
goes in front of course,the stuff is wrinkled 
horizontally at the back and its adornment 
may be wings, rosettes, bows, knots or wired- 
out donkey ears just as fits your fancy and— 
your face and figure. 

They will only last about as Jong as a butter- 


fly’s wings in a rainstorm, but chiffon muffs 
are a caprice of the gay winter season. 





As poor Rosina Vokes used to say, ‘“What- 
ever else you do, don’t wear a skirt that 
dips.” 





The young woman of literary tastes, who is 
the happy possessor of any originality, just 
now is covering her favorite books with lovely, 
artistic covers. Her copy of Omar Khayyam 
she binds in pearl gray and gold, the decora- 
tion being a straggling, fruit-laden grapevine 
with a drift of rose-petals blowing across it. 
Her Browning is covered with white deco- 
rated with sweet peas and apple blossoms, 
while her Thomas a Kempis is severely clad 
in real sackcloth from the east. Perhaps, 
though, the most striking one is a white cloth 
cover on Poe’s tales with a grewsome owl-eyed 
eat embroidered on one side and on the other 
a huge Brazilian beetle done in bullion. 


Just now ‘baby books” are popular. These 
are bound in white and gold leather or satin 
and have illuminated pages on which are re- 
corded: The hour, day and date of birth, 
the first and each successive photograph, when 
the first tooth appears and when the first step 
js taken. 


Ata recent bazar of f all nations a clever 
thought was carried out, that of showing the 
time of day all over the world. Above every 
booth a clock was hung that was regulated to 
the hour then passing in the country repre- 
sented by the stall. 

















A True Fairy Story. 


AGNES CARR SAGE, 





In a quaint old Danish chateau, not far from 
Copenhagen, there lived a right jolly and rol- 
licking family. Not that they were rich, far 
from it, for the father was only a captain in 
the Royal Horse guards and the mother, 
though a princess, had to be economical in or- 
der tofeed and clothe her little ones and 
make both ends meet. So the boys were early 
taught to help themselves and the girls to 
make their own gowns and trim their own 
hats. Very often too the frocks had to be turned 
or made over, which the little maids did quite 
cleverly, meantime chatting to each other in 
three or four different languages or pausing to 
drum gay airs on the piano. 

Gentle, beautiful Alexandra, the elder girl, 
was a particularly fine musician, while she 





THE BRIDE OF THE YOUNG CZAR. 
was also an excellent milliner and fashioned 


pretty bonnets in the latest style. Quite dif- 
ferent from her sister was piquant little Dag- 
mar, though many admired her expressive 
gypsy face sparkling with merriment, while 
she was a bit of tom-boy reveling in open- 
air sports and would frequently drive the 
oxen in the field, while she prided herself on 
being able to run a straight furrow with a 
plow. She was the boon companion of her 
brother Vilhelm and was always ready to go 
hand in hand with him in any roguish prank, 
for the second was a veritable Puck and as 
full of mischief as a little brown monkey. 

But Frederick and Alexandra and Vilhelm 
and Dagmar were not destined always to be 
poor. Dame Fortune was their fairy godmoth- 
er and hidden away in her pocket was a royal 
lot of sugar-plums to be showered upon them. 
The first piece of good luck came in a grand 
shaking up among the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, which shook their dear papa, Prince 
Christian, into a fine mansion known as Bern- 
dorf castle and moreover made him the heir 
and successor of poor old crazy Frederick VII, 
the half-childish king of Denmark. How their 
good mother, who was born Princess Louise 
of Hesse-Cassel, must have enjoyed this 
change for the better! Soon afterward two 
more youngsters were added to the household, 
—a girl baby Thyra, who developed into a 
stylish, distinguished looking maiden, and a 
wee princeling named Waldemar. 

Still honors crowded on thick and fast, for 
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when Granny Fortune can be induced to open 
her hand, she is no niggard. When, then, the 
lovely Alexandra was but 18, the Prince 
Charming appeared in the person of Albert 
Edward of Wales, the eldest son of the queen 
of England, and he came to woo and win the 
winsome Danish princess and carry her off to 
his “right little, tight little isle,’’ where she 
was cordially welcomed as “the sea king’s 
daughter from over the sea,’”’ and this led to 
other changes. 

A grand wedding took place, and at this cer- 
emony a conspicuous figure standing by the 
bride was handsome Prince Vilhelm, now a 
jolly young midshipman in the Danish navy. 
His bright, intelligent countenance attracted 
the attention of Lord Russell, the foreign 
minister of England, and the idea popped in- 
to his head to offer this sturdy youth the 
throne of Greece, whose king had been de- 
posed, and which just then was going a beg- 
ging, none of the great powers of Europe be- 
ing willing to assume the care and responsi- 
bility of that troublous kingdom. The scheme 
was broached to the queen and to the lad’s pa- 
rents, and the young man himself consenting, 
Prince Christian Vilhelm Ferdinand |Adolph 
George,—a Christmas child, born on Christmas 
eve, 1845—was crowned king of the Hellenes 
under the title of Georgeos I, and with his 
stately queen, Olga of Russia, has ruled his fit- 
ful, passionate people wisely and well. 

With favorite sister and brother gone, Dag- 
mar must have been somewhat lonely at 
Berndorf until one day, as she sat over her les- 
sons in the quiet school room, Prince Christian 
came in and, drawing her to him gently 
asked “how she would like to be the wife of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, and, perhaps, in the 
course of time, the empress of Russia.’’ Now 
was not this a royal favor for that fairy grand- 
mother to throw to a smali Cinderella princess 
of seventeen? No wonder the poor child was 
startled and drew back from the glass slipper 
of imperial honor. Turning pale and with a 
look of terror in her soft brown eyes, the 
school girl flung herself into her father’s arms 
crying, ‘‘No, no;” and begged him to save 
her from that dreadful country of nihilists,— 
cruel. treacherous Russia. 

But princesses cannot choose their lot and 
in the end winsome Dagmar was betrothed to 
the Tzarovitch, a delicate, melancholy youth, 
who as it chanced did not live to make her his 
wife. They spent some pleasant days together, 
however, in sunny Nice, and by his sick bed the 
maiden learned to know and love her fiance: 
while when he found death was inevitable, 
it is said, Nicholas wished to bequeath his 
bride as well as his succession to the throne 
to his brother Alexander. However this may 
be it is certain that scarce a year later a 
June day saw Dagmar one of a party that 
went to picnic in a picturesque spot near the 
Castle of Kronberg, made famous by Shakes- 
peare’s play of Hamlet. The young, hand- 
some Romanoff was likewise present, and ere 
the evening fell they had come to an under- 
standing, and the girl had agreed to become 
an empress, while not long after she was bap- 
tized into the Greek Catholic church, just as a 
Protestant princess of a later day has recently 
been, receiving the name of Maria Feodorovna. 

A big, bright, merry youth with extraordinary 
strength it was that our little heroine wedded, 
but as years rolled on and particularly after 
the assassin’s bomb had quenched the life of 
her kindly father-in-law and raised the young 
couple to the throne, she saw the laughter die 
out of her husband’s eyes and marked him 
growing stern and determined almost to cruel- 
ty. The poor Danish maid who drove the 
oxen and wore faded and patched gowns was 
now ezarina and the best loved woman of Rus- 
sia, besides having the wealth of the Indies at 
her control, but the “sword of Datmocles”’ 
seemed ever suspended above her head and 
she must oft have trembled when she looked 
at her five darling children, Nicholas, George, 
Xenia, Michael and Olga, and especially the 
first born and her favorite, for Nicholas in- 
herited his mother’s eyes, tastes, and smail, 
delicate physique, and besides he was the 
heir and therefore a shining mark for the nihi- 
lists who had slain so many of his forefathers. 

Perhaps the happiest days the ezar and 
ezarina knew in all their 15 years’ reign was 
when with their little ones they went to dear 








old Copenhagen to join in the great family 
gathering to celebrate the golden wedding of 


good Christian and Louise, now king and 
queen of Denmark. Such a flock of grandchil- 
dren as there was,—English, Russian, Greek 
and Scandinavian, and can you not imagine 
Dagmar and George (the Vilhelm of old) fond- 
ly recalling their pranks and fun in the plain 
chateau which verily proved a nest of royalty ; | 
while ‘tis said Alexander for once threw aside 
the cares of state and fished and romped with 
the boys and girls, and with them went on 
gay sprees through the candy and toy shops of 
the city. 

But this was several years ago and to-day 
the brown-eyed lassie sits a mourning widow 
and Russia is draped in black for Alexander 
IIt. A sadder betrothal than theirs was that 
of young Nicholas II, who has been proclaimed 


the ruler of all the Russias. The maiden of 
his choice, or who was chosen for him, is 
Princess Alix Victoria Helene Louise Bea- 


trice of Hesse-Darmstadt, and in secrecy and 
haste was this beautiful, witty girl summoned 
from her home to the Crimea in order to con- 
form to a Russian custom which requires the 
successor to the imperial crown to be mar- 


ried. Ona train laden with funeral trappings 
she traveled and entered a stricken house 


over which hung not only the shadow of death 
but the shadow of dread. In time was she to 
be betrothed and to receive the counsels of the 
dying monarch, but the bridal was delayed by 
his passing away. This German miidchen, 
who however had an English mother, is re- 
ported to be one of the cleverest of Queen Vic- 
toria’s grandchildren, while she is tenderly 
attached to the ezarina. Already too has she 
tried to endear herself to the people by talking 
to the children and the poor in the very little 
Russian that she knows. 

But it is not an easy position’that awaits this 
girl of 22, and I wonder if any of our American 
maidens would be willing to change places 
with her, even though she becomes an em- 
press and the daughter-in-law of charming 
Dagmar, the once merry-hearted little Cin- 
derella princess of Copenhagen. 

—— 


Get Rid of That Composition, 


MRS BODELL. 





I suppose you are are all going to school 
now, and are working hard trying to havea 
good time, or to learn all you can. Which is 
it, you rogues? Has your teacher asked you to 
write a composition yet? Of she has, 
and I suppose you have gone home exclaiming 
and groaning over it, and have driven your 
mothers to distraction trying to find you a sub- 
ject to write about. She has probably men- 
tioned everything she could think of from the 
United States down to a bumble bee, and I | 
dare say you haven't commenced that compo- > 
sition yet. 

Now, writing a composition is not such a 
huge affair as you imagine it to If you 
have been to a party, picnic or a ride, orif you 
have seen, heard or read anything which in- 
terested you, you could sit down and talk 
about it to your mother until you made her 
ears fairly ring. Iknowall about it. I have 
been through it lots of times. I have hadas 
many as four telling me a story about the 
same thing at the same time, but every one of 
them differing. Now if those stories had been 
written upon paper instead of told to mother, i 
there would have been four splendid composi- 
tions—good, long ones, too. 

All you have to dois to think of something 
you have seen or heard or known about, then : 
sit down and tell about it on paper. It is just 
talking on paper and letting those busy 
tongues rest. Now get your paper, pencils, and 
don’t forget you dictionaries, because you will 
need to consult them often to find the mean- 
ing of words you wish to and also how 
to spell the words. Let us write each one 
of us a composition. We will take for our sub- 
ject The game of baseball. There, don’t say 
“1 can’t write about that ;’’ wait until you have 
tried. Boys, write that you enjoy joining ina 
game of ball. The girls can write that they 
enjoy watching a game of baseball. Now go 
on and write why you enjoy it. Speak of the 
bright uniforms, the eager faces, the excit- 
ment, the running, catching, batting, the 
shouts of the players, the cheers of the lookers- 


course 





be. 


use 























on, anything you can think of that you do en- 
joy. Can’t you relate some little incident that 
you have witnessed in some of the games you 
have played or watched? Something funny, 
some accident or blunder, anything that is in- 
teresting. Then write what you think about 
its being a dangerous game, and why you think 
it a healthy game. 

Next write what you think of the boys who 
play baseball, talk baseball and think base- 
ball, to the exclusion of everything else. Look 
in your dictionaries to find what “exclusion” 
means. Now when you have added a sentence 
or two, so as not to seem too abrupt (look up 
that word) in closing, I think that will do. 

Lay the compositions aside until to-morrow, 
then look them over, see that the sentences 
are well connected, make corrections and fix 
them up just as well as you can. then copy 
them with pen andink. Write plainly, spell 
correctly, look out for the capitals and keep 
your paper neat. Write your name on the out- 
side. Then hand it to your teacher. She will 
be pleased, your mother will be pleased, and I 
am very much pleased, for you have done well. 
And I know you are glad to get this off your 
mind. Now good-night, little friends. 


A Boy’s Bargain. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 





Freddy: I wish you’d buy me a horse, Uncle 
George. 

Uncle George: No! is that so? What kind 
of a horse? Would you like a sawhorse, a 
clothes horse, or a horse radish? 

Freddy: You know what I mean—a real live 
horse that can run. 

Uncle George: Well, I tell you Freddy, I’m 
not a millionaire. I can’t get it. 

Freddy: I thought you was real rich, Uncle 
George. 

Uncle George: Did you? I’m not—I’m poor. 
Supposing I was rich, though, what kind of a 
horse would you want me to get you? 

Freddy: I want him to have a white nose 
and a saddle on him and lame in his hind foot 
and that eats sugar out of your hand. 

Uncle George: Lame, did you say, in his 
hind foot? What do you want him lame for? 

Freddy: Well, the man said that was the 
best kind for me. 

Uncle George: Oh, you’ve picked out the 
horse, have you? Has he any other good 
points? 

Freddy: Yes, he’s kind o’blind, so the man 
said he wasn’t shying allover the road and 
getting scared at things the way some horses 
are. 

Uncle George: Pretty safe, was he? 

Freddy: Yes, the man said he’d warrant 
him not to go too fast. You see I’m only 
seven. I don’t want to ride two-forty right off, 
at the beginning, when I commence, before I 
learn how, you know. 

Uncle George: I should say not. I sup- 
pose you looked at the horse’s teeth? 

Freddy: No, but I will when he comes 
back. 

Uncle George: What’s that! Is he coming 
back ? 

Freddy: Why, yes. Itold him I wanteda 
horse real bad, and I thought you'd buy him 
for me if he’d come around after he got through 
peddling. 

Uncle George: Did you, though! Well, 
you'll have to tell him that your Uncle George 
thinks you'll have to get along without a horse 
for the present. 

Freddy: I guess the man’ll be disappointed. 
But I'll tell him perhaps I’ll buy the horse 
when I get grown up. 

Uncle George: Ah, that’s good! And you 
know the horse’ll be getting safer and cheaper 
all the time. 

Freddy: That’s so. I think I’ll go out to 
the gate and watch for the man. 

Exit Freddy. 


—— oe 

Having a Holiday.—Our teacher has been sick for 
two weeks, so there hasnot been any school, but it will 
begin next week. I go fishing to the Scotch creek and 
catch trout, suckers and chubs.—{Herbert L. Bowers, 
Johnstown, N Y. 


Tell About Your Cat, Nettie.—I think our paper is 
just grand. I can read all the stories that are printed in 
't. [like whatit says about horses. We have two horsea, 
Their names are Old John and Sybil. We have one cow 
and her name is Dagmar. I have gotanew sied and two 
bantams. Perhaps I will write again and tell about m 
cat og I have trained to work in a harness.—{Nettie 
Franc 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





{Dear SANty Claws} 
HI 
Dont you think ff! 
| nted A Noo 
Set F toys? 










When Santa Claus sees that layout, he will surelr be touched.—[Truth. 














The Thanksgiving Letters. 





Really, I didn’ 
imagine there were 
such a lot of you, 
and all such bright, 
talkative little peo- 
ple too. You ought 
to see the heap of 
letters Miss Merry- 
thought gets every 
morning, and from 
all over the coun- 
try too, from Tenn- 
essee to Vermont. 
= You all had such 
== a good time, and I 
am so glad to know 
it, but how you did stuff yourselves! Why, I 
am wondering if you are all alive to-day. The 
variety of things you had to eat was wonder- 
ful. One small hunter of 10 years old tells me 
his father and he went off in the woods a few 
days before Thanksgiving and brought home 
for their dinner venison and squirrels. You 
had all asplendid time. One boy had a “bang- 
up time,” so he says,and now it is almost 
time for me to wish you allavery Merry 
Christmas. 

I want you children to tell me what you 
think this wishbone stands for, with the boy 
and girl tugging at eachside. Just guess and 
tell me all the ideas it brings into your heads. 
[Miss Merrythought. 








Letters from the Children. 


Eating Through a Big Bill of Fare.—Thanksgiv 
ing day in the morning I helped mamma do the work, I 
peeiea potatoes, helped mamma make the beds and took 
care of my baby brother five months old. At school we 
had a Thanksgiving box. I had five letters. We were not 
to open them till Thanksgiving morning. Some of the 
scholars had packages. We are going to have a Christmas 
entertainment at school. Timesare so hard around bere 
that some peopie did uot have any Lhanksgiving.—Ma 

ilcox. 





Aunt Susie Was There.—After breakfast we all got 
ready to go to grandpa’s tospend the day. All of my 
cousins anc aunts were there. I was sure Aunt Susie 
was there because I cou!d hear her tongue rattling when 
I was clear up intheattic. For dinner we had turkey, 
roast pork, potatoes, beets, onions, ¢ranberries, pumpkin 
pie and mince pie. After dinner lemonade, cake, candy 
were served and oranges which were very delicious. 
All of us children played games and gave riddles.—[Sadie 
L. Merritt. 

——e 

I Live ina House which is nearly 150 years old. We 
usually have company Thanksgiving and were expecting 
company this year, but they did notcome. After dinner 
I went out sliding on the ice. It was not very thick and I 
broke through and went in the water up to my knees. 
Then I had to stay in the house the rest of the day. 
{Alice R. 

A Small Epicure.—We had chickens for Thanksgiv- 
ing this year and baked them. I do not like them baked 
so well as I do boiled. 1 got up pretty early in the morn- 
ing. I had oysters for breakfas ._ 1 do not like the oys- 
ters very well. We used our °*w dishes and our silver 
knives and torks. 1 blew s¢ nubbles.—{[Ada Blodgett. 

Grandma’s Bad Luck.—I - jovely tins Thanks 
giving. We went down to iny gran ane It Was a cold 
ride of six miles. For dinner we aad a turkey, chicken, 
pie, squash, turnip, boiled cider apple sauce, Cheese, rasp- 
berry jam, currant jelly, cacumber pickles, apple pic, 
squash pie, and of course potato and gravy. Thirteen peo- 

e sat down to the table. We five children played hide 

he thimble and other nice games. Grandma steamed 
her turkey before she baked it. She hung it up by the 
legs to the cover of the steamer. She cooked it too long, 
so whep she took off the cover the legs hung to the cover 


and the turkey dropped to the bottom of the steamer. 

We had a great deal of fun over grandma’s turkey, but it 

sroved to be, as every one said, the nicest, juicest, most 
nder turkey ever was eaten.—{ Mary A. Ward, age 10. 





Oh, What a Time !—There are 17 of us out of four 
families and we meet somewhere for Thanksgiving every 
year. Grandpa, who is the oldest, is almost 74,and Baby 
Marion, the youngest, is three years old. After we all 
got to grandpa’s we talked and looked at pictures, then 
after we ali warmed up we had dinner. After ner 
my great uncle, who is 64 years old, played the violin, and 
my aunt played the piano. While they were playing my 
uncle and Baby Marion got up and danced. And, oh! 
didn’t we have a good time.—{Julia A. Dickinson. 





Hunting and Eating.—In the afternoon my brother 
and I and another boy went hunting. The snow was about 
six inches deep. We took a dogandourrifie. Pretty soon 
the dog chased up arabbit and run toward us. The dog 
was afraid of it, and we had some fun laughing atit. We 
went on and saw a rabbit sitting beside a cornstalk and 
we shot it. I would not give five cents for such a dog as 
that. Onthe way home we found a skunk hole and we 
thought we would digit out. We stuck the dog in head 
first and went home and got the spade anddug the skunk 
out and shothim. We got 50 cents for his hide.—{Ray 
Livengood, Missouri. 





Lives with Auntie.—My father is dead and we 
live with my greataunt. Her granddaughter and bus- 
band and little girl were here Thanksgiving. There were 
six of us and the oldest was 75 years old and the youngest 
three years old.—{Myrtie Jennings. : 





Jennie’s Hawkeye Home.—I thought I would like 
to tell you about my Hawkeye home. We live on a beau- 
tiful farm of 160 acres which lies near Elk Horn, Shelby 
Co, Iowa. This litue village is situated about 50 miles 
from the Missouri river. I enjoy living on the farm, 
There are always so wally pets and so much to be done. 
I have four pets,—two dogs, one cat and one canary bird. 
I have one cow and one little mule colt. She can do al- 
most everything but talk. Oh, how I wish Mr Editor could 
come out and see my pets! Lattend district school. Iam 
the only American, ll! of my schoolmates are Danish. 
Ican talk and understand a little, therefore I enjoy my- 
self. Lam alittle girl 13 years old. I have six brothers 
and two sisters. Neither of my sisters stays at home, so 
my mamma aud I have all the work todo. Hoping to 
hear from my little sisters, 1 will close.—{Jennie Starr, 
Elk Horn, Iowa. 





Ending Up at a Ball.—When I first saw your little 
piece, I didn’t think you really meant what you said, you 
have such afunny name. I am 10 years old and live on a 
farm in Tyngsboro. A kind uncle of mine gave me some 
puts, candy, dates and oranges for dinner to go with the 
other good things ou Thanksgiving. In the afternoon we 
went to ride and I nearly froze. Inthe evening I went 
to the Thanksgiving bali as a happy ending to the day.— 
(Marion Bennett. 





Charlie Has no Pets.—I am a boy of nine. [have no 
pets. Papa has a pair of steers that he wants to sell. 
He has got seven cows,two calves and three heifers. 
I have got three sisters Clara, Mabel and Mary and one 
brother, George. I will close.—(Charlie G. French. 


A West Virginia Lassie.—Iam a farmer’s daugh- 
ter. Ilivel}; miles from Fairmont, W Va. Papa runs 
a dairy. I have three sisters. Their names are Dora 
Eva and Ola. Iam 10 years old. As this is my first letter, 
I will close.—[Lula E. Conaway. 





Good Handwriting, Josephine.—I am 13 years 
old and live on afarm of 112 acres. I enjoy reading the 
children’s letters very much. I should like to have sone 
of the boys and girls of my age write to me and I will try 
to answer them. I have for pets two kittens anda 
calf. Ihave three brothers. Their names are Arthur, 
Robert and Charley, the youngest. 1 must close.—[(Jus- 
ephine A. Augram, Silver Creek, N Y. 


Ate to Her Heart’s Content—In the morning 
there was 2 bustle getting the turkeys and chicken pie, 
cranberry pie, mince meat pie, apple pie, potatoes. tur- 
nips, cavbage. We also had pickled beets, cucumbers 
and crab pickles. We also made molasses candy and 
carved it in elegant forms, In the afternoon we were 
busy getting ready to goto the city to purchase supplies 
for supper. We had fer supper oyster soup, peaches, 
scalded cream, chicken, cream cake, molasses cake, ap- 
ples, jeliy cake, ocoa nut cake, ane ate to our hearts con- 
tent. We live ona beautiful farina situated 236 miles 
from Cobb. It is surrounded wy forest of pine, 
evergreen ard poplar trees f have a sister who is W 
years old andIam 14 * save no brothers and am very 
glad of it.—(Peari Baker, Cobb, Wis. 
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OUR HEALTH ADUWISER. 


Acute Laryngitis. 





This trouble is usually caused by the inhala- 
tion of hot or acrid substances, by abrupt ex- 
posure to excessive changes of temperature, or 
by the poison of some other disease as typhoid 
fever, small pox, etc. The predisposing cause 
is depression of the great sympathetic nervous 
system. 

The symptoms are rigors, high fever, fauces 
red and swollen, pain over the cartilaginous 
part of the throat, difficult breathing and swal- 
lowing, loss of voice, brassy cough, long inspi- 
rations, paroxysms of threatened suffocation; 
face and neck first flushed then livid, and later 
purple; protruding eyes; great distress, chest 
heaves, patient grasps at throat and soon be- 
comes delirious or insensible from non-oxy- 
genation of the blood. 

All this indicates great danger, hence treat- 
ment must be heroic, for the duration of the 
disease is but from 48 to 72 hours. While wait- 
ing for the best medical aid that can be sum 
moned, give a hot footbath and put the patient 
in bed with fomentations or mustard on limbs. 
Envelop the throat in a thick, cool bandage 
wet with vinegar and water or mullein or oat 
straw tea, and cover thickly with flannels. 

If not relieved somewhat in an hour give a 
full colon flush of 3 qts of hot water, and as 
soon as it has passed cover the chest and ab- 
domen with a large towel wrung out of hot 
teas of smart-weed or ginger and cover with 
hot dry blankets which should be heated every 
10 or 15 minutes ; hot water to the feet. 

When perspiration becomes free, remove the 
towel and blankets and under the cover give a 
rapid ablution with a cold wet towel. Then 
cover comfortably and rest. Repeat at any 
time if the symptoms become worse. The 
biochemic ferrum phos, one dose every half 
hour, is a great help and harmless. Tincture 
of aconite 7 drops to # glass of water, dose one 
teaspoonful every 30 minutes—is also service- 
able; less frequency in the use of either rem- 
edy when perspiration begins. If ferrum phos 
does not excite perspiration alone within two 
hours alternate with kali sulph. 





Acute Bronchitis. 





This is an inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the bronchial tubes and is usually the 
result of colds, the inhalation of some irritant, 
the suppression of some skin disease, or as a 
concomitant of measles, whooping cough, gout, 
rheumatism, typhoid fever, etc. 

Its prominent symptoms are headache, chills, 
pains in back and extremities, sore throat, 
hoarseness, tightness of chest, harsh cough, af- 
ter a day or two frothy expectoration, some 
fever and difficult breathing. 

In treatment it is important to meet the indi- 
cations quickly and thoroughly. Remove the 
cause and subdue the local inflammation. 
Equalize the circulation to subdue the inflam- 
mation and prevent its return. Begin with a 
fyll bowel injection of 1 oz of boneset to 1 qt 
of hot water. When that has been ejected give 
a hot foot bath of strong mustard water 20 
minutes. 

#1f perspiration is free, give a bowel injection 
to be retained of 3 or 40z of astrong tea of 
spikenard, and put patient in bed. If there is 
little or no perspiration with the foot bath, or 
as soon as well rested after the retained ene- 
ma, fold a sheet or square yard of linen shawl 
fashion and dip it into a tea of pine needles or 
oat straw. Wring it so that it will not drip 
and wrap it around the shoulders like a shawl, 
from warm to cold according to the vigor of 
the patient, and cover instantly with a woolen 
blanket folded a little larger. Then cover in 
bed with enough other blankets well tucked 
in to secure thorough warmth in a few min- 
utes. Keep applied 25 to 45 minutes. 

On removal rub off quickly (under blankets 
if the patient is feeble) with a cold wet towel. 
Then heat a quart brown stone jug and pour 
pour into it a pint of boiling water made sweet 
with brown sugar or molasses, or containing a 
teaspoonful of tar, or eil of turpentine, or oil 
ofeucalyptus. Envelopthe head of the patient 
with his mouth at the orifice, and let him 
inhale from the jug three to ten mimutes every 


hour. If by this time the congestion is not 
subdued, bind a cool compress on the chest 
over the affected place and at the same time 
apply dry heat to the spine higher up, and 
change both applications sufficiently often to 
keep the tubes cool and the nerves hot at the 
junction with the spine. 





OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Weak Ankles.—C. F.’s three-year-old colt has 
weak ankles. This derangement is caused by 
want of strength of the muscles and by treat- 
ment and in time will likely get better. Boots are 
of no use as they cause the skin to become sore 
where they press. Blister the ankles every sec- 
ond week with cantharides 2 dr and lard 10z and 
give 1 dr sulphate of iron in the morning and 1 dr 

hosphate of lime in the evening in bran mash. 
Sonthise it for four weeks. Omit two weeks and 
repeat if necessary. 


Cough in Cow.—F. W. G.’s cow has a cough, but 
otherwise appears well. Some cows are subject 
to coughs and as long as they remain in good con- 
dition medicine is unnecessary. It is usually 
caused by some nerve irritation of the throat. 
In some cases Fowler’s solution of arsenicin 1 
oz doses once daily in bran mash and continued 
for a month will relieve the cough. 





Eczema.—H. A. A.’s horse has blotches the size 
of a nickle on its body. His coat has lost its usual 
gloss, his digestion is poor and he lacks his style 
and ambition. Dissolve aloes 1 0z, carbonate of 
soda 1 oz and ground ginger 1 oz in 4 pt of boiling 
water, add % pt of cold water and give at one 
dose. After the physic has operated give 1 oz 
once daily in bran mash of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic. Continue it amonthif necessary. Wash 
the skin with warm water and alkaline soap and 
dry and apply daily freely 2drs of hyposulphate 
of soda in a quart of soft water. 





Quinsy of the Pig.—J. B. P. has pigs about 
eight months old which are affected by swelling 
of the throat, which seems to be on the outside, 
as it did not affect the breathing. The pigs could 
not swallow, and after four or five days began to 
eat and drink. Theskin around ‘the throat and 
fore part of the body came off and the places are 
difficult to heal. This is aform of quinsy which 
affects the animal locally, accompanied by in- 
flammation of the skin surrounding the throat, 
which in some cases may slough off. It is con- 
tagious. Give from 1 to 2 oz of castor oil, also mix 
1 oz chlorate of potassium and 2 dr fluid extract 
of belladonna in 4% pt honey and give a table- 
spoonful at a dose three times a day. Bathe the 
swollen neck and surrounding parts with a mix- 
ture of acetate of lead 4 oz, tineture of arnica 2 
oz and water1qt three times a day. Keep the 
animal inadry place. Afterit has perfectly re- 
covered and been fed fora month the flesh will 
be healthy and fit for food. 


Lame Colt.—J. H.’s four-year-old colt went 
lame lastsummer. It has two puffs just above 
the fetlock, which have been blistered twice and 
are getting worse. Itis seldom that puffs in that 
locality cause lameness. Have the foot examined, 
also look for ringbone. If the lamenessis in the 
foot poultice it with hot bran poultice for a week 
or 10 days. Then apply a blister of cantharides 
around where the hair and hoof meet; cantha- 
rides 2drand lard 1 0Z. Repeat in two weeks; 
this will bring a healthy action to the foot, and 
should ringbone @e pessen’ it will be the proper 
treatment forit. If the puffs are the cause mix 
biniodide of mercury 1drand vaseline 1 0z and 
rub a little with the fingers on each puff. Let it re- 
main 24 hours. Then wash off and rub on a little 
lard. Repeat every second week. 


Warts on Colts.—Mrs J. R. has a two-year-old 
colt whose nose is covered with small warts light- 
erin color than theskin. They are also growing up 
the nostril. This is a disease of the skin peculiar 
to colts. Apply a little tincture of iodine with a 
a brush twice a week. 


Abortion; Crooked-Back Chickens.—A. A. E.: 
Hungarian grass if well cured and free from ergot 
will not cause abortion in mares.—N E H sub- 
scriber: It would be necessary to examine the 
crooked-backed chickens to give a correct opin- 
ion. 


Lung Trouble.—H. C. 8. has pigs which cough 
and tremble asifthey had palsy. Separate the 
sick ones from the others, put them in a comfort- 
able dry place and give each from 1 to 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of the compound syrup of squills at a dose in 
atablespoonful of syrup three times a day. If 
the pig is weak give a tablespoonful of whisky in 
44 glass of milk three timesa day. Uf constipated 
give from l1to 2 oz of cxstor oil. Give oatmeal 
gruel and milk for food. 


Difficulty in Breetiu.g.—T.M. has two cows 
which have difficuity in breathing, but otherwise 
appear to be in good health. All diseases of the 
throat and chest are more or less contagious. The 
trouble is usually caused by a thickening of the 
mucous membrane of the throat. Use biniodide 
of mercury 2 dr and vaseline 2ez. Rub a little on 
the throat once every second week, and give 1 dr 
of iodide of potass dailyin bran mash and cen- 
tinue for two orthree weeks. 





TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


a 
HORSE OWNERS, TRY 


GOMBAULT’S 


~CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


ASAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE. 
The Safest, Best BLISTER 
ever used. Takes the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses and Cattle. 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIR- 
ING. Impossible to produce scar or Blemish. 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, 1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
Address, THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AN EASY WAY TO MAKE MONEY. 
DEAR READERS:—I read the correspondent’s letters. 
Some have wonderful success, but when I read how that 
young man made £3,000 plating knives, forks and jewelry, 
did not believe it. Yet it looked so reasonable that I 
ordered an outfit from Gray & Co. Plating Works, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. When unpacked, to my surprise it went to 
work like a little giant and I looked on. It does the finest 
of gold, silver or nickel plating, and is the greatest money 
maker I ever saw. Any one can get circulars by writing. 
A READER, 


CONSUMPTION 


To THe Eptror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been pers 
manently cured, I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address, 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 








The 
Owen 
Electric 
Belt. 


The only scientific and practical Electric Belt made for 
general use, having batteries that generate a strong cur- 
rent of Electricity that is under perfect control and can 
be applied to any part of the body for the cure of 


Nervous Diseases 


Thousands of people suffer from a variety of Nervous 
Diseases that the old modes of treatment fail to cure. 
There isa loss of nerve force or power that cannot be 
restored by any medical treatment, and any doctor who 
would try to accomplish this by any kind of drugs is pur- 
suing a dangerous practice. Properly treated, these dis- 
eases can be 


Positively Cured 


Electricity, as applied by the Owen Electric Belt and 
Appliances, will most assuredly do so. It is the only 
known power that will supply what is lacking, namely 
nerve force or power, Mmpart tone and vigor, and arouse 
to healthy action the whole nervous system. It will most 
assuredly cure 


Without [ledicine 


General Debility, Nervous Prostratlon, Rheunratism, 
Sciatica, Kidney Disease, Lumbago, Lame Back and 
Dyspepsia, and many other diseases. 


Our Large Illustrated Catalogue 
Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 
oy Belts and Appliances, prices, 
sworn testimonials and por- 
traits of people who have 
been cured, ete., ete. Pub- 
§ lished in English, German, 
Swedish and Norwegian lan- 
° » guages. This valuable cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt of six cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
The Owen Electric Belt Bldg., 201 to 211 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 





Trade Mark—Dr. A. Owen. 











Mention this paper. 
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